Wat do you need, Flot 7 


From the finest luxuries to the sternest essentials, the flyer can find what he needs 


where this famous sign is displayed. From chronographs to carburetors, your 
Authorized PAC Dealer has them... or can get them for you in a hurry 
from one of the major PAC bases that reach from Alaska to Mexico City. 
PAC Dealers are accredited representatives for more than 300 lines of 
aviation equipment. They have access to inventories of fresh stock worth 
millions of dollars. In service, too, your PAC Dealer can give you 

prompt and expert attention — in supplying engine parts and overhauls. 
| Especially important, he can supply you with a PAC-warranted 
exchange engine as good as new —at surprisingly low cost. 


Wherever you fly, watch for the PAC sign of better service. 


AN" 


It’s appearing on more and more airports, because 
airport-service operators are finding that PAC helps 


them do an outstanding job for their customers. 


IMA wrrg 


PACIFIC ATRMOTIVE 


Executive Offices: 6265 San Fernando Road, Glendale 1, Calif. 
MAJOR BASES AT 


San Diego Fresno Phoenix 
Glendale Oakland Kansas City 
Burbank Seattle Anchorage, Alaska 


AGE 


Q, My age is 25. Am I too old to take up training in Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering? 
A. 


No. The average age of men enrolled in Northrop Aero- 
nautical Institute is 24-plus. Some have entered directly from 
high school. Others have entered after long periods in the 
armed forces, their ages extending up into the middle thir- 
ties. Age is of little importance—educational qualification and 
personal determination to succeed are the essential factors. 


EDUCATION 


Q, Iam a high school graduate with only two years of mathe- 
matics. Am I qualified educationally for your Aeronautical 
Engineering courses? 


Yes. Our entrance requirements conform to the standards 
prescribed by the National Council of Technical Schools, 
which specify satisfactory completion of a 4-year high school 
course, or its equivalent. In many cases, practical training 
and experience — particularly in the armed forces — take the 
place of a more formal education. 


A. 


SERVICE EXPERIENCE 


Q, I was in the service 46 months. Is this experience of any gen- 
eral or specific value to me? 


A, To give an exact answer we should have full information on 
training and duties. Many types of training and experience 
in the service give a student an aptitude for grasping techni- 
cal subjects. Also, we have observed that a service back- 
ground gives a man a sense of responsibility that leads him 
to strive for success in his studies. 


puTica 


Here are typical questions asked by men 
considering careers in Aeronautical Engineering. Men 
who realize the great opportunities in this field ask such 
questions in an earnest desire to weigh their qualifica- 
tions. Perhaps you are at the stage of “thinking about” 
Aeronautical Engineering. It is for men like you that 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute presents these questions 
and answers. We trust the answers will be helpful, and 
shall be glad to go beyond them by replying promptly 
to any personal inquiry. 


AIR SERVICE EXPERIENCE 


Q, I was in the Air Force, first as a mechanic, then as a fighter 
pilot. Will this experience help me in studying to be an 
aeronautical engineer ? 


All types of air crew and ground crew experience contribute 
greatly to grasping aeronautical engineering subjects, and to 
becoming a better engineer. Knowledge of aircraft struc- 
tural details, maintenance problems, performance, design, 
and flight characteristics helps the student make practical 
interpretations of his daily study and apply practical con- 
siderations in his assignments. 


DIFFICULTY OF TRAINING 


Q, [know I would like an Aeronautical Engineering career but 
I am afraid the course of training might be too “tough” for 
me. What do you advise? 


A. 


That depends upon the strength of your desire for a career 
and your determination to succeed. If a man has the proper 
educational qualifications he can take up an Aeronautical 
Engineering course with confidence. Our training program 
carries the student steadily forward from his basic qualifi- 
cations. 


LENGTH OF TRAINING 


Q, Is it actually possible to get a thorough training in Aero- 
nautical Engineering in a 2-year course? 


A. 


A. 


A longer school day, year ‘round training, and elimination 
of non-essential subjects are advantageous features of our 
training program. In our 2-year course there are more 
engineering subject hours than one would normally obtain 
in a 4-year college curriculum. In addition, the training is 
in actual industry methods and prepares a man to step 
directly into practical engineering assignments. 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE COURSES ARE APPROVED FOR THE TRAINING OF VETERANS UNDER THE GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1521 East Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, California 


Please send me the Institute catalog and complete information, including 
starting dates and tuition rates, on your Aeronautical Engineering courses. 


AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE) : “ 
Tv, 1521 EAST BROADWAY ~ oe (Address ) (Age) 
“7N;, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA | \>° 
© of Me ets wl (City) (Zone) (State) 
N For CARE Check one. D Veteran OIn Service UO Civilian 
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By Major Al Welliaen4, AUAS, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


It gives us the creeps! 


The super-super-super B-36, we mean. 


You've probably heard how this mon- 
ster is so big that engines are sprinkled 
out over her wings like confetti... how 
her wheels are a couple of feet higher than 
you are... how she’s big enough to fly 
anywhere in the world without refueling, 
etc. 


Large airplane, see? 
And guess what bothers the test crew? 
Altitude, that’s what! 


Not in theair, mind you—on the ground. 
Because, when they gun this gal down 
the runway, her unusual, nose-high take- 
off attitude puts the cockpit 50 feet in 
the air before the wheels leave the ground! 


WE CLEANED THIS UP! 


We got back to our desk for the first time 
in days, this A.M. 


It was a mess! 


We cleaned it up enough to work on, 
but not clean enough to work at full effi- 
ciency. Our secretary showed, and really 
cleaned up! We started to get twice as 
much work done. 


Which reminded us that regular re- 
fining methods clean up a crude oil 
enough to lubricate, but do not clean 
enough carbon-and-sludge formers from 
it to lubricate at full efficiency! There’s still 
enough of the non-lubricating trouble 
stuff left in the poorer grades of oil to 
give your engine a dirty deal, literally and 
figuratively! 

But in case you’ve forgotten (since last 
month) Gulf uses an extra step... an 
additional refining stage in the manu- 
facture of Gulfpride Oil. 


This extra step performs the same func- 
tion on already refined oil that our secre- 
tary performed on our already “‘cleaned”’ 
desk—it gets more of the ‘‘mess,’’ the 
non-lubricating impurities out of Gulf- 
pride Oil! 

And you get full lubrication efficiency 
when you feed Gulfpride to that lucky 
engine of yours! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 


“In 3 hours of normal cruising, a B-24 
passes air through its carburetors, 
weighing more than the airplane!”’ 

That’s from Lt. John Newberry of 
Riverton, Wyoming. 

“150 air traffic controllers in Brazilian 
traffic control centers are able to han- 
dle the airways in the English language 
for the benefit of English-speaking 
pilots!’’ 

What’s more: 


“Major Al Williams, being a pilot 
(honest, fellas! Ed.) should not be ad- 


his 20th Anniversary! 


dressed as ‘Senhor,’ but as ‘Major Avia- 
dor’ or ‘Maj. Av.’!”’ 

That pair’s from Robert C. Ewing, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, our second Brazilian Perch 
Pilot (br), and a double one at that! 

See . . . the idea is that you stumble 
across a Little Known Fact About Well 
Known Planes. Then you send it to us at 
the address on the top of the page. And, 
if it’s good enough to print here (and if 
it’s accompanied with proof!), why, we send 
you a commission as a Perch Pilot (bot- 
tom rung). 


“HEE SO \ 


a. ae. oe 
SS 


And if you repeat, why, we send you 
another commission, until pretty soon 
you've got 5 of them—at which time you 
are promoted to Senior Perch Pilot. 


If you're super-super wonderful, some 
day you may get 20—count ’em, 20— 
“Facts” in, at which time you'll be made 
a Command Perch Pilot! 


We may even turn the Perch over to 
you. 


Or Flutter, the Oily Boid. 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


> An old friend of ours has a brand-new name and insignia — and besides, it’s 


P So congratulations PCA on your new name, “Capital Airlines” ... on being 


20 years old, and on using Gulf Aviation Products for nearly 15 of those years! 
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ce FOR GENTLEMEN-~S 


PRINCETON 
21 jewels . . . $52.50* 


STATESMAN 
21 jewels... $71.50* 


ATR YOUR VIEWS 


Where To Glide? 


Gentlemen: 

Johnnie Robinson’s article in the February 
SKYWAYS caught my interest, and now I want 
to try gliding too. Can you tell me if there are 
any glider schools near San Francisco? 

ELIZABETH JONES 
Daly City, California 


For information: on the location of glider 
schools and glider fields, write to the Soaring 
Society of America, P. O. Box 71, Elmira, New 
York.—Eb. 


Control By Ramjet? 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been an avid reader of SKYWAYS for 
many years and like it very much. I am both a 
licensed mechanic and a pilot. 

Needless to say, I have followed the progress 


made toward crashing the sonic barrier with a- 


great deal of interest. It has occurred to me 
that possibly a system of ramjets, or other form 
of jet power, might be synchronized with the 
present control systems to give, through their 
reaction, control when present systems become 
ineffective. 
PAUL M. CUTTING 

E. Greenwich, Rhode Island 


We don’t know enough yet as to just why 
aircraft in the transonic range of speed lose 
their control through oscillation and _ other 
phenomena. But, as it looks now, it is not for 
lack of power. Cutting in the ramijets might in- 
crease the speed, but as far as we know now, 
that would not help regain control, and it might 
make it worse!—Ep. 


For The Defense 


Gentlemen: 

I should personally like to meet this Mr. 
Downie (“‘Puddlejumpers are More Fun,” Janu- 
ary SKYWAYS): on a strictly business basis. I 
believe in “‘live and let live’? and I thought his 
article was very interesting . . up until) the 
part that read “. .. And there isn’t a control 
tower operator always yapping at you.” 

No matter who or what he is, a control tower 
operator always is “‘yapping.’’ Even if we are 
telling the pilot that his tail assembly is aflame, 
we're still “‘yapping.”’ Even if we’re telling him 
that a ship is making an emergency landing 
directly overhead, we’re “‘yapping.” I fail to see 
how such vital information as wind direction 
or velocity can be termed idle talk. 

This business about “How much can a pilot 
actually learn about flying by listening half- 
heartedly to a radio range?’ Tell Mr. Downie 
to check his CAA manual. A radio range isn’t 
meant for instructional purposes. That’s where 
the Link Trainer for basic radio instruction 
comes in, Mr. Downie, remember? 
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That far-from-complimentary crack about hav- 
ing to taxi to heaven-knows-where before take- 
off is a lot of garbled propwash, too. It depends 
on the direction of the wind, runway in use, 
etc. This is just in case you find yourself taxiing 
head-on into a landing airplane. 

Have I said enough? My apologies, gentlemen. 
You know we CTO’s are a touchy lot. 

MARY LETSIS 
Athens, Ohio 


And so continues the endless battle between 
pilots and CTO’s. Far be it from us to encourage 
such intramural sniping; we just believe both 
sides should be given a hearing. The sooner we 
all get together to boost aviation in general and 
as a whole, the more effectively we will be able 
to smooth out our own particular paths.—Ep. 


Facts And Figgers 


Dear Sirs: 

Can you tell me which airlines have the greatest 
number of planes, personnel, passenger miles, and 
route miles? 

CHARLES WALTERS 
San Diego, California 


Following is a comparative list of leading air- 
lines’ statistics. 


Airline Planes Per- Route Rev. 
sonnel miles Pass. Mi. 
American ....128 18,996 11,463 1,884,769,491 
Umited views 95 11,785 11,897 1,100,004,687 
TWA Gettatarwre tere 86 16,000 8,668 773,851,610 
Eastern ...... 72 6,300 8,055 832,478,282 


Pan American. 90 12,200 100,635 682,347,000 
Pan American, of course, is an overseas car- 
rier, while the figures given on the others are 


domestic.—EbD. 


Glider Pilot Talks Back 


Gentlemen: 

The other day I read Johnnie Robinson’s 
article “Power Pilots are Second Best’? in the 
February SKYWAYS. My reaction toward it 
was that of great disappointment in Johnnie’s 
sense of ethics. The article does immeasurable 
harm to gliding, coming from a National Soar- 
ing Champion, insofar as it not only slights 
the power-plane pilots, but is also extremely 
one-sided in its conclusions. For a number of 
years we have been trying to sell gliding and 
soaring to the people, and hoping to win the 
power-plane pilots to our side. Now that we 
are at last slowly succeeding in doing so, these 
men and women are being rudely slapped with- 
out any particular rhyme or reason. 

It hurts me to admit it, but a number of 
people in gliding are trying to make of it what 
aviation was trying to do 15 years ago, a “‘Des- 
perate Dalton” occupation, the membership of 
which was supposedly composed of some special 


brand of human being. That is a lot of bunk. 

What John says about power-plane pilots, I, 
as a glider pilot. can say about the motorless boys. 
I know of a glider pilot with 300 glider flights to 
his credit who could not be soloed in a lightplane 
after 8 hours of dual. Glider pilots have two bad 
habits hard to break: sharp pull-ups on take-off, 
and wheel landings. Most of our students at the 
Sanford, Florida, school are power men, and do a 
swell job of flying the gliders after a short course. 
A friend of mine took up a power-plane pilot in 
his two-place sailplane some time ago and let 
him fly the ship. This pilot hadn’t flown for 
several years; despite this, he flew the sailplane 
better than any glider pilot as far as coordina- 
tion and landing pattern was concerned. That 
is another cardinal sin among glider pilots— 
sloppy patterns, and boy are they sloppy! And 
talking about coordination, what’s so mysterious 
or difficult about it? I do not agree with Robin- 
son that all gliders require more rudder than 
power planes. 

As far as Johnnie’s crack about the C-47 
pilot’s lack of navigation is concerned, let me 
make this statement: Glider pilots can not 
navigate worth a damn themselves, unless they 
have previous power-plane experience. It is hard 
to read a map, check your compass and the 
ground below, and concentrate on flying the 
sailplane all at the same time. Only a few have 
trim tabs and can be trimmed to fly hands-off. 

And speaking of short landings, Johnnie should 
talk to some C-47 pilots who flew on the Pacific 
front. They took off and landed with overloaded 
aircraft on small strips surrounded by moun- 
tains, from which you or I would hesitate to fly 
a lightplane. My suggestion to John is that in- 
stead of bragging that he has never soloed a 
light plane, he learn to fly one! 

ALEXIS DAWYDOFF 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


A fine evaluation, Mr. Dawydoff, and coming 
from you, we can appreciate its objective ap- 
proach. You have said, substantially, what several 
other readers wrote us.—ED. 


Not So Big 


Dear Sirs: 

Herewith is my claim to being the biggest 
pilot in the country. I weigh 305 pounds, and 
am six feet three and a half inches tall. 


E. H. McADAMS 
Quaker Hill, Connecticut 


You still will have to eat a lot of potatoes to 
beat 319-pound Will Hardy (see April “Air Your 
Views”) whose picture appears below. You do, 
however, take second place, Mr. McAdams, so 
far. Paul Menser’s entry, KWK announcer Ed 
Wilson, of St. Louis, Missouri, takes third place 
at 300, while Melburn Holland’s bet, Tom Stamey 
of Altus, Oklahoma, and Harold Burton of How- 
ell, Tennessee, weigh in at 295 each for fourth- 
place tie. Eat up, boys!—Ep. 


WILL HARDY tips scale at 319 pounds 
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Get Extra Dash ... Distance with an Aeromatic* Propeller— Automatically 
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TAKE OFF: Automatically, with 
engine at full throttle, Aeromatic 
Propeller assumes low pitch ... 
gets plane off ground quickly ... 
allows use of full take-off power. 
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CLIMBING: Automatically re 
sponds to natural forces. . . in- 


creases pitch as air speed increases 
... gets plane to cruising level 
fast ...on minimum fuel. 
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CRUISING: Aeromatic automati- 
cally maintains the most advan- 
tageous pitch for top cruising per- 
formance on minimum fuel at any 
level up to critical altitude. 
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LANDING: Aeromatic automati- 
cally adjusts its pitch for a long, 
flat glide . . . moves to low 
oe instantly for a quick pickup 
the pilot overshoots the field. 
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You'll get anew kick out of flying when your private plane is equipped with an Aeromatic 
Propeller! 

IT'S COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! The Aecromatic Propeller is the only completely self-acting and 
self-contained propeller . . . varies its own pitch automatically for peak performance all 
the way. There are no extra controls to fuss with . . . no extra instruments to watch. 
PUTS MORE PEP IN YOUR PLANE! One-fourth shorter take-off run! One-third higher rate of 
climb! Greater cruising range and speed! All with less fuel consumption, less engine wear! 
That’s what you get from Aeromatic—'‘the propeller with a brain.”’ 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION! If you own a new plane or plan to buy one, enjoy the extra 
advantages of an Aeromatic Propeller. Write to your aircraft manufacturer or distributor 
and see if you can have an Aeromatic on your plane. Or drop us a line for free Aeromatic 
booklet. Koppers -Co., Inc., Aeromatic Propeller Dept., 275 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Custom-Tailored for the Planes they Fly 
They are available now for most new private planes and are being approved for other makes and models. 


The Propeller with a Brain for Your Private Plane 


Air Controlled 
Automatic Propeller 


Licensed under patents 
of Everel Propeller Corp. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ; ee 


Right on the nose of 
the new CESSNA 


| bee she stands, ready for the 
take off, the smart new Cessna 140 
with shiny metal fuselage and new 


type landing gear. And right on the 
nose, giving more “pull” to every 
horsepower, is a Sensenich pro- 
peller. Very likely your post-war 
personal Wet ed matter what its 
make—will be Sensenich-equipped. 
For among those who design air- 
craft as well as those who fly them, 
no other propeller is chosen so often 
by so many. 
Prompt repair service (all makes) 

now available at Sensenich’s PROP-SHOP 


FLIGHTPATH 


PLOTTER 


NAVIGATION 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Ke 


® Gives check points proportioned to Air Speed. 
® Gives Ground Speed, ETA and Elapsed Time. 
® Scaled for use with Sectional or Regional charts. 
® No dials to spin or pointers to set. 

® Can be used in flight with only one hand. 

® One-piece—No parts to wear or break. 

®@ Fits shirt or jacket pocket without bulging. 

® Easy to learn to use in a few minutes, 


® Complete, easy-to-follow instructions 
clearly illustrated. 


Write 


cep. 52 TECH-AEROSA, PRODUCTS CO. 


Dealer inquirres 


834 Hollywood Way : Burbank : California 


invited 


TODADS 38.5 


FOR NAVIGATIONAL AIDS TO AIRLINES 


AN EDITORIAL 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
Senate on its investigation of air safety 


(es Interim Report of the Committee on 


lis a very real’step in the right direction. Pub- 


lic reaction to air carrier accidents during 
the past winter at last has shocked the Con- 
gress out of its long apathy. 

The subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Owen Brewster (R. Maine), heard an im- 
pressive group of witnesses from all the 
agencies concerned with air operations, both 
civil and military, and its conclusions, to- 
gether with those of the Preliminary Report 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives 
which made its own investigation, will, it is 
hoped, bring immediate action by Congress. 

“The evidence before the subcommittee in- 
dicated,” Senator Brewster stated, “that 
transportation by air on domestic American 
flag lines is among the safest forms of travel 
available. The committee further recognizes 
the dramatic nature and the news value of 
airplane accidents. The psychological impact 
of an air crash, whether or not it may occur 
in the United States, has an adverse effect 
of critical proportion on the public accep- 
tance of safety in air travel. (We) wish to 
commend the domestic scheduled-airline 
operators for their outstanding safety record. 
However, to eliminate all air crashes, if 
humanly possible, the committee now ex- 
tends its recommendations to include mechan- 
ical and electronic devices as safety factors.” 

The House Committee states further that 
“air safety is obviously a combination of: 
a) proper equipment properly maintained; 
b) pilot skill, intelligence and psychology; 
c) skillful dispatching and adequate flight 
control; d) adequate airway and airport fa- 
cilities; e) adequate weather forecasting and 
reporting.” 

Both committees agree that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration should proceed as 
rapidly as possible with installation of all 
known aids that have been proved to be the 
best available, irrespective of cost, at the 
principal existing airports, rather than spend 
money not yet allocated under the Airport 
Act for additional fields. 

In addition, it “registered concern” over 
the tendency on the part of government in 
recent years to curtail CAA research appro- 
priations and urged Congress to get the real 
facts rather than let government bureaus fail 
to argue their cases after the Bureau of the 
Budget has made cuts in their requests. Over- 
all recommendations, made by both Senate 
and House committees, were for immediate 
provision of necessary funds for the following: 

1—High intensity approach and runway 

lights, fog dispersal systems (FIDO), 
multiple runways, etc. 
2—Electronics-instrument-landing system 
(ILS), radar ground controlled ap- 
proach (GCA), surveillance radar. 
3—Very high frequency (VHF) radio 
ranges and communications, and omni- 
directional ranges which can be used 


by electronic distance-measuring equip- 
ment. 

4—Air traffic control, coupling the use of 

the present system of radio-telegraph, 
telephone and ground lines and the 
additional use of surveillance radar and 
the automatic posting board. 

“Theoretical progress,” said the committee, 
“should be immediately translated into effec- 
tive action. There has been too much delay in 
adapting wartime developments to commer- 
cial and private flying. Differences of opinion 
by the Government agencies charged with 
the development and promotion of air safety 
and those who would use those facilities have 
contributed to this delay. There has been a 
tendency to wait too long before adopting 
currently proved devices as standard in the 
hope that better ones would be developed. 
This policy can no longer be tolerated. Use 
should be made of what we now have.” 

The Air Transportation Association has es- 
timated that cost of the desired equipment 
for 160 airports, including 10 FIDO sets 
would be $38,500,000, and that these installa- 
tions would result in more than 90 per cent 
of commercial air traffic being able to oper- 
ate safely under all weather conditions, given 
also proper traffic controls. CAA estimates 
cover 166 fields for ILS, GCA at 30 fields, 
high-intensity approach and runway lights 
at 166, FIDO at one (experimental), and 
tower surveillance radar at 140 fields would 
cost $54,540,000. It has on hand $11,801,000 
from current appropriations and the Presi- 
dent’s 1948 program. 

However, of the $45,000,000 appropriated 
by the 79th Congress for the Federal Air- 
port Program, $42,750,000 was for airport 
projects in the States and Territories, the 
balance (5 per cent) being for administra- 
tive expenses. None of the project funds 
have been expended so far and the Senate 
Committee recommended that Congress. re- 
consider its use, on the basis that: “There 
is much to be said for adequately equipping 
existing airports to serve the safety of the 
traveling public before adding to the hazards 
by building more airports.” 

There will unquestionably be a great howl 
from all parts of the country, and much po- 
litical pressure applied to Congress by com- 
munities where airport projects are already 
committed under CAA plans. It can, of 
course, allow the. commitments to stand and 
appropriate the additional $54,540,000 as a 
separate fund, but in view of the economy 
drive, this seems unlikely. The dilemma is a 
very pretty one. 

SKYWAYS, at this point, agrees with 
Senator Brewster’s subcommittee and its rec- 
ommendation that existing funds be used im- 
mediately so that installations can be made 
for the winter of 1947-1948, As badly as new 
airports are needed—and most of the pro- 
jects assigned are for the personal-plane type 
fields—it is better medicine for aviation to 
grow a little more slowly and do it the safe 


way.—J. Frep Henry + 
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You Can Earn an Aviation Mechanic’s 


HIGH SALARY 


Just One Year From Today! 


Three reasons why California Flyers is a 
short-cut to today’s record-high salaries 


Just imagine! One year from today you can become a 
licensed Master A & E Mechanic, earning a high salary 
and enjoying the outstanding advantages of a most 
responsible and respected position. Every day you 
delay your training you are missing seniority and 
advancement and letting one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities any young American ever had slip through 
your fingers. 


Here are three reasons why these opportunities and these 
high salaries can be YOURS in a few months if you take ad- 
vantage of California Flyers’ remarkable career training NOW 


REASON 1—You can start your training NOW 
at California Flyers 


The pace of famous California Flyers School of Aero- 
nautics has temporarily relieved the critical shortage of 
aviation training facilities. It means a limited number of 
ae men can start their aviation career training at once. 
is situation is, of course. temporary and must be taken 
advantage of immediately. California Flyers—like other 
major aviation schools—will soon be filled to capacity. 


REASON 2-—You get credit for your military 
mechanic’s experience at California Flyers 


An important feature to students with previous mechanic’s 
experience is California Flyers’ policy whereby scholastic 
credit is allowed for this experience. This credit is extended 
as the student demonstrates his ability to make progress 
throughout his training and to the limits allowed by theC.A.A. 


REASON 3—A unique training system permits 
the ambitious student to advance faster 


California Flyers’ Participation-Group Instruction places 
emphasis on small classes and individual 
training. Under this system the student 
obtains the maximum amount of training 
in the shortest possible time. 


One of the oldest aeronautical 
institutions in the country 


Founded in 1930, California Flyers is one 
of the oldest, most highly respected aero- 


nautical institutions in the country. Before 
the war it trained hundreds of young men, 
and today its graduates are in responsible, 
high-salaried positions all over the world. 


Write for Brochure... 


Write today for free 
illustrated brochure 


describing courses, cur- 
ricula and opportuni- 


ties at California Flyers. 


THERE IS NO FLYING INVOLVED IN AVIATION MECHANICS 
COURSES AT CALIFORNIA FLYERS SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


MAY 1947 


Approved 
for Veterans 


— Immediate 
Enrollment 


Three fully approved, practical career courses 
in aviation mechanics 


California Flyers offers practical career courses in Master 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics, Aircraft Mechanics and 
Aircraft Engine Mechanics. These courses are approved 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights and by the Civil Aeronautics 


Administration. 


California Flyers offers every advantage to 
the aviation mechanics trainee 


California Flyers is located adjacent to the Los Angeles 
Airport in the heart of the nation’s aviation capital. Its 
buildings are modern, its shops complete, its faculty 
industry trained and recommended. Recreational facilities 
are limitless, and housing arrangements for single students 
have been made in pleasant, school-approved private homes. 


Clip this coupon today 


The unusual training opportunities offered by California 
Flyers today must be acted upon immediately. Phone, write 
or air mail your application now Even if you do not plan 
to enter for some time, write for complete information and 
make your reservation as soon as possible. 


New classes every two weeks 


So you can start your training immediately, without costly 
delay, new classes commence every two weeks. 


AERONAUTICS 
720 S. REDONDO BOULEVARD, INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF 


s CALIFORNIA FLYERS sd 
School of Aeronautics, Dept. 5-5 Pot] 
720'S. Redondo Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. So 
Please send me illustrated brochure containing full [ 
information about courses, tuition, etc. and application zi 

blank. I understand this will not obligate me in any way. 
ij I am interested in Aviation Mechanics [_] Flying LJ ee 
a es | 
a Nami ebro Rees Fees ee Be, Ea 
ae 
= Address ro] 
a City Sm eee FONE: State ae 
a ce] 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


BY ALICE ROGERS HAGER 


policy on aviation development in the 

U. S. has never been so crucially 
needed as it is at the present time. To say 
that it is long overdue is only to repeat what 
this column has stressed since before VE 
day. 

The situation closely resembles our blind- 
ness in other years when we destroyed our 
national resources in forests, minerals and 
grazing lands with a wasteful recklessness 
that ended in tragedies such as the Dust 
Bowl. It is repetition—but necessary repe- 
tition—to point out again that we ended the 
war with the greatest aviation plant and po- 
tential in the world, with a supreme air 
force, an equally supreme manufacturing in- 
dustry, research equipment and organization 
which could -have kept leadership in our 
hands, air bases round the globe, communi- 
cations established on all the overseas routes, 
airlines second to none, and a personal air- 
craft industry which could have produced 
planes and pilots for the unstinted growth 
of civilian flying that would give the sound 
base of the entire pyramid. 

The public was eager-to fly. Thousands 
stormed the airlines for tickets; thousands 
bought war surplus lightplanes because new 
craft were not available. Orders piled up in 
the offices of the personal aircraft producers. 
It looked as if the boom of all time was here 
to stay. Today, a scant two years later, avia- 
tion is in the most critical state in its his- 
tory. Congress, panicked by recent crashes, 
is blaming everybody but itself. It failed 
lamentably to establish the over-all policy 
needed and to produce the funds to pay for 
it. The industry failed as badly in lack of 
cohesive action. CAA fought the battle of 
ILS vs. GCA systems and is still in the throes 
of that battle. The public got tired of wait- 
ing for the airlines to develop reliable service 
and has been scared by the unfavorable pub- 
licity given the crashes. Prices on personal 
planes stayed so high that buyer resistance 
finally developed. 

These are harsh words, but, like surgery 
under certain conditions, imperative. No real 
friend of aviation can keep still at this point. 
The public welfare is involved. The Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee has 
at last moved to gain legislation which would 
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| CLEAR, intelligent and implemented 


establish for the Air Coordinating Committee 
statutory powers to guide development, in- 
stead of trying for a new Morrow Board, 
which former Senator Hugh Mitchell pro- 
posed in the last session. Both W. A. Patter- 
son, president of United Air Lines, and 
C. Bedell Monro, president of Capital Air- 
lines, have issued important analyses of what 
is wrong with air transport. Monro pulled 
no punches. “Our commercial air transport,” 
he said, “is in the most critical period of its 
history. . . . You need today to make no 
reservations for flights ... you can get a 
ticket on the next plane for any city in the 
country or the world. In spite of an outstand- 
ing record of safety, we didn’t tell the -pub- 
lic about it until air crashes .. . had caused 
considerable concern.” 

He and W. A. Patterson both saw good 
days ahead but Monro emphasized that there 
must be partnership between Congress, the 
industry and the people to produce the de- 


sired results. 


Change over from the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization to the 
permanent one is expected to take place in 
May, with member nations having agreed to 
simultaneous deposit of ratification agree- 
ments in March. 


trie 


Dr. Jerome Hunsaker, NACA chairman, 
has sent a report to the President and Con- 
gress emphasizing the end of an era in avia- 
tion, “In its present form,” he says, “the 
airplane is no longer a sound basis for future 
planning for national defense. Practical 
flight at speeds now possible requires the ap- 
plication of new knowledge which must be 
obtained by diligent research with new tools 
and new methods. As with the Wright broth- 
ers at the first flight, we stand at a new 
frontier where research to establish the sci- 
entific principles and laws governing high- 
speed flight will determine our future in the 
air.” Most important announced discovery in 
the report is the feasibility of the ramjet en- 


gine, established in wind tunnel tests for alti- 
tudes up to 47,000 feet and speeds up to 
mach number 1.84. Possibility of man-carry- 
ing supersonic flight with present gas turbine 
and ramjet engines up to about 1,100 mph 
was cautiously admitted. 


saya 
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Aviation has lost one of its greatest and 
most colorful figures in the death of “Tex” 
Rankin. He was not only an airman in two 
wars and the outstanding acrobatic flyer, but 
a great human being. His creed was in his 
words, expressed when he was trying to get 
to the Pacific as a combat pilot: “Lots of 
people have the wrong idea about aviation. 
I want to prove that flying—even combat 
flying—isn’t just a young man’s business.” | 


a) 


Another “oldster,” with the same creed is 
Washington’s flying doctor, William C. Stir- 
ling. An eminent surgeon, Dr. Stirling be- 
lieves flying is a “wonderful outlet, good 
remedy for taut nerves.” Fifty-two years 
young, he tells anyone who will listen that 
“straight flying is the safest and best means 
of transportation and acrobatics the biggest 
thrill on earth. (They) refresh both mind 
and body.” The doc started to fly when one 
of his patients, who was 74, told him it was 
great stuff. He now has over 200 hours in 


the air. 


United Air Lines has bought a Sikorsky 
S-51 helicopter, the first airline to do so, 
and has filed application with the CAB for 
airmail routes serving 32 communities in the 
Chicago area. It expects to follow this with 
further requests at other key points coast 
to coast, and extend them to passenger car- 
rying. The company believes this is a logical 
move to extend air transportation to hun- 
dreds of off-line towns which can feed into 
the carrier’s system. 


\ 

Experiments by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Forest Service and Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine offer new 
revenue opportunities for contract and _air- 
port operators. A deficiency appropriation 
of $390,000 has been asked of Congress as 
the Federal share of a $590,000 project to 
dust DDT by air over 350,000 acres of insect- 
infested Idaho forests. If granted, the pro- 
ject will start in May. The Forest Service 
hopes to do such dusting in all parts of the 
country later, and the Department is at pres- 


ent studying possibilities of seeding grass 
and trees by air, 


Pilot Notes 


According to recent information, insurance 
rates are 3 per cent less for those plane 
owners whose ships are equipped with a stall 


warning device. 
°Copter Info 


Special rules governing use of helicopters 
have been proposed as new amendments to 


Part 60, Air Traffic Rules. ph 
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CAREER 


MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 
® 


CAL"“AE€ERO career Training — gives you just what you need 
with C. A. A. approved courses. — It is thorough, highly concentrated 
with all non-essentials eliminated to train you in the shortest period of 
time for the best position possible. The subjects you study are the very 
things you do on the job. They are approved by the Aviation Industry, 
the very men who employ you and know today’s requirements. — The 
courses are complete, and upon graduation you are fully qualified 
to enter the employ of an aircraft manufacturer or airline. = Cal-Aero 
leadership courses are carefully designed to make more money for 
you and will add dollars to your pay check all the rest of your life. 


Cal-Aero Technical Institute has specialized ...WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE = 
in Aeronautical Engineering and Master -THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 
Aviation Mechanics since 1929. We invite your consideration and comparison. 
It is one of the oldest and most Just mail handy coupon for full information 
distinguished aeronautical schools and details, but DO IT TODAY 
in the United States. It can pro- —the enrollment is limited. 
vide you with a foundation for a 

profitable occupation and secure VE TE R A N S 
future. Today its graduates occupy _—_Cal-Aero is approved for 


‘hle and hich salaried 3) Veterans Training under 
responsible and high-salaried posi MS rte Th oh 


tionsiall overthe world: Over 6.000%: oc éx-service mea are 
successful civilian graduates prove here, taking advantage of 


that Cal-Aero leadership training ne npeses cy Bae 
rite uS—we wl 


can get results for you and happy to help you with 
increase your pay check. _ your plans for the future. 


TRAIN IN SUNNY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BE WISE...PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


MAIL TODAY - DON’T DELAY 


SEND FULL INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE FREE ON COURSE CHECKED BELOW 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANIC COURSE 
SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE 

SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE 

POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL COURSE 
AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING COURSE, HOME STUDY 
AIRCRAFT BLUE PRINT READING COURSE, HOME STUDY 


EP Sig aie eke 


NAME 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


1221 AIRWAY — GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) 


UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C.C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 
» SINCE 1929...ON OUR OWN HUGE AIRPORT—IN HEART OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY, 


ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 


CITY 


PATEOE Sse mu nc 
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WHAT IS 


YOU, 


BUSINESS 
“BLIND SPOT” 


Business activity is running at flood- 
tide! Authorities say the greatest era 
of expansion ever known is just 
ahead. Right now—today—there 
are more top-flight positions than 
there are men capable of filling them. 


And here’s the reason why: Re- 
sponsible, high-salaried jobs demand 
men who are familiar with the whole 
structure of business—Accounting, 
Finance, Production and Market- 
ing. Men with “blind spots’’—those 
whose knowledge is limited to one 
or two departments—are severely 


handicapped. 


Since 1909, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has enabled 
more than 430,000 men to over- 
come their deficiencies in essential 
business knowledge. 


The Institute’s program of execu- 
tive training is described in the fast- 
reading pages of “Forging Ahead in 
Business.”” You may have a copy of 
this stimulating 64-page booklet, 
free and without obligation, simply 
by returning the coupon below. But 
please do not send for the booklet 
unless you are genuinely interested 
in self-improvement. Its appeal is 
limited to men who are looking 
ahead and who seriously intend to 
move ahead. For men of that type, 
‘Forging Ahead in Business” has an 
inspiring and informative message. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Dept. 551, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 

Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book 
—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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Aero Oddities 


What Now? From her back porch, an 
elderly Maryland woman watched a 
Cub battle a very stiff headwind; im- 
mediately phoned Congressional Air- 
port Owner Arthur Hyde to report, 
“plane stuck overhead, motor stopped, 
can’t come down, what are you going 
to do about it?” (7. Hennessy, Jr., 
Garrett Park, Maryland) 


Aerial Surveyor. Fifty-year-old T. J. 
Plummer, house mover from Ogallala, 
Nebraska, recently bought a Cub; will 
use it to check location and size of 
houses to be moved, best route to move 
them on. 


Private Air Force. Dallas oil man H. W. 
Snowden recently bought airplanes by 
the acre (450 acres) . . . 850 basic 


trainers and a twin-engine Cessna. 


(H. M. Holm, Abilene, Texas) 


Aero Fact. Propeller tips of lightplanes 
(Aeronca, Piper, T-craft) travel: ap- 
proximately 450 miles in one hour at 
normal cruising rpm. (H. G. French, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan) 


Rubbing It In. South Plainfield, N. J., 
police headquarters heard too much 
hangar flying from Student _pilot- 
Patrolman Norman B. Schuyler; pre- 
sented him with a plumber’s plunger 
to use as plane’s stick when he “ex- 
plains flying details to fellow officers.” 
(D. E. Hunt, New Brunswick, N. J.) 


S'no Stymie. When winter snow held 
up delivery of milk to dairy in Shia- 
wassee County (Michigan), former 
Army pilot Bud Schultz of Owosso flew 
his Aeronca to farms, picked up cans 
of milk, flew them back to the dairy. 
(A. R. Saureel, Perry, Michigan) 


On The Nose. Thunderstorms make 
needle on Automatic Range Finder 
swing all over dial. Lightning flash 
pulls needle in direction of lightning’s 


origin. But, after one of these flashes, | 
needle returns to position that is most | 
accurate and infallibly correct. (T. E. 
McArthur, M.D., Atlanta, Georgia) | 
Still Shooting. Capt. Chester Bohart, | 
B-29 pilot at Roswell, New Mexico, | 
thought shooting was over, now doesn’t | 
know. Taxiing off runway, discovered | 
tire going flat; found Indian arrow- 


head punctured tire. (H. Helfer, Ar- | 
lington, Virginia) 


Solo Fright. Officials arrested Dayton, 
Ohio, man for stealing plane, flying it~ 
to Fort Wayne, Indiana; discovered it 
was thiet’s first time in an airplane. 


Endurance Flight. Navy airship XM-1, 
with crew oi 13, set endurance-without- 
refueling record. Ship stayed in air 
more than 7 days, 2 hours; landed at 
NAF Glynco, Georgia, with 200 gallons 
of fuel in tanks. XM-1 exceeded by one 
day, 16 hours record set by Russian 
airship in 1936. XM-1 consumed 13 
gallons fuel per hour. (L. Ray, Jr., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma) 


Prop Wash. Burlington, N. C., bread- 
truck driver used to park truck on 
highway at end of runway to watch 
planes take off. DC-3 took off directly 
over truckman’s head; prop wash blew 
load of bread off truck and down the 
highway. Driver hasn’t parked by air- 
port since. (B. Anthony, Burlington, 
North Carolina) 


Att'n Readers: 

PROP WASH is your column. If you have 
any news-note oddities pertaining to aviation, 
send them to SKYWAYS, Prop Wash Editor, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Five dollars will be paid the sender of each 
“oddity” printed on Prop Wash page. In 
cases of duplication, the Prop Wash contri- 
bution first received at the office of the editor 
will be honored. Contributions cannot be 
returned unless they are accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope. Decision of the 
editors is final. 


SKYWAYS 


HERE'S 


COMPLETE Radio Package in 8 Pounds! 


[ere is everything you want in personal plane radio! 


. S-channel VHF air-to-ground transmitter with a 
range of 75 miles or more. 


. Medium frequency range and broadcast receiver. 
. Direction finding loop connection. 


. Built-in power supply for both. All in a handsome 
unit 6%” deep, 6°4” wide and 5%” high; weighing 
only 8 pounds complete with shockmount! 


BUTHORIZES 


corn 


SERVICE DEALER 


AY 1947 


TRANSMISSION 


FOR PERSONAL PLANES. 


Ose SUNT |: VHF TRANG 


CHANNS| 
Bo 


V. HF. Modernization of Radio Installations 


The advantages of static-free VHF transmission can 
easily be added to your present radio by installing the 
PAT-50 VHF transmitter. Get the “all-clear” air-to- 
ground communication of 75 miles or more in a unit 
designed exclusively by Bendix Radio for the personal 
plane. Weighs only 2%4 pounds, is 5%’’ deep, 4” wide, 
4”’ high—complete with shockmount, 


LOOK FOR THE SIGN OF THE GREATEST NAME IN AIRCRAFT RADIO 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION 


BENDIX RADIO OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION é 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND AVIATION CORPORATION 


West Coast Branch: 1239 Airway, Glendale 3, Califernia 
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NEW NAVY patrol plane—Martin XP4M-1, has four engines in twin nacelles 


MILITARY AVIATION 


Navy Air Transition 


Since the end of the war the U.S. Naval Air 
Test Center, Patuxent River (Md.) has been 
a bee-hive of activity. Standard wartime 
models of piston-engine fighters, such as 
the Hellcat (F6F-3) and Corsair (F4U-1) 
have been supplanted by the faster Bearcat 
(F8F-1) and improved F4U-1. These are 
both in the 430/440-mph class, with the 
Vought job (F4U-4) faster above 30,000 feet 
on account of its turbosupercharger. 

Transition to a jet carrier fighter force is 
well under way. Tests with the McDonnell 
FD-1 Phantom, powered by two. Westing- 
house 19XB-2B turbojets (1,400 pounds 
thrust), have proved the practicability of the 
pure jet fighter for carrier use, although it 
has its special problems. Chief among these 
is the need of shielding flight deck personnel 
from the jet exhausts, although contrary to 
rumor (based on reports of “burned run- 
ways’ used in the early days of the Messer- 
schmitt 262) the exhaust does not affect the 
flight deck. Also pits may have to be pro- 
vided to load heavy bombs underneath the 
low-slung fuselages of jet planes. Faster jet 
fighters are now under test, including the 
North American XFJ-1 (one General Elec- 
tric TG-180 turbojet of 4,000 pounds thrust), 
the McDonnell XF2D-1, powered by two 
larger Westinghouse units, the 24C with a 
design thrust of 3,000 pounds, and the Chance 
Vought XF6U-1 Pirate, with one 24C. These 
pure jet fighters will be in the 550 to 600- 
mph class. Tests also continue with the pro- 
peller-plus-jet combination, employed by 
the two Ryan aircraft, FR-1, Fireball, and 
the recently tested XF2R-1. 


Air Patrol 


As part of the inter-service compromise 
which resulted in the merger bill, the Navy 
has retained its air patrol and anti-subma- 
rine function, but is temporarily embar- 
rassed in not having funds for the new air- 
craft it is going to need to do the job. One 
model is the twin-engine Neptune, of which 
the Truculent Turtle is the most famous ex- 
ample. The other is the Martin XP4M-1 
which offers the interesting combination of 
two conventional engines with propellers 
and two jet engines in the same nacelles. 
Total horsepower is more than 14,000, with 
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6,000 from two P & W Wasp Majors, and 
4,000 pounds of thrust from each Allison 
J-33-4 turbojet. All this power for a 78,000- 
pound airplane allows a top speed of well 
over 350 mph and a cruising range of 3,000 
miles. It also can cruise on either set of 
powerplants alone, and this. will permit 
some American experience with mixed pow- 
erplants similar to that being gained by 
the British in their Nene-Lancastrian (2 
Merlins, 2 Nenes). Observers who have 
flown in the Martin ship with only the jets 
operating report the same effect as men- 
tioned by Air Commodore Whittle regarding 
the Nene-Lancastrian—smoothness, lack of 
vibration, and so quiet that it is possible to 
hear the engines in aircraft being overtaken. 


Flying Boats Have a Future 


Despite the tremendous amount of long- 
range over-water flying by land-based planes 
during the war and the trend to such equip- 
ment by the international air lines, there is 
strong support in some quarters for flying 
boats. The British are going ahead with their 
Saunders-Roe jet-powered flying boat fight- 
er, the big Saunders-Roe S/R 45 with 12 
turboprops, and flying boats by the Short 
company. In the United States Captain C. H. 
(Dutch) Schildhauer, one of the world’s top 
authorities on flying boats, has applied to 
the CAA for permission to start a ’round- 
the-world service with a fleet of Martin 
JRM-2 Mars flying boats. He emphasized in 
his application the “need of at least one 
transportation operation using waterborne 
aircraft in the interest of national security.” 
He stated that these flying boats would be 
eminently suitable for service as naval aux- 
iliary transports in a national emergency. 
Flight crews would be members of the Na- 
val Reserve. 

Consolidated Vultee is also still in the 
running in this matter of flying boats, with 
reports of one now under construction which 
will be powered by the long-awaited West- 
inghouse turboprops, said to be in the same 
power bracket as the 24C turbojet. 


Project NEPA 


Scores of this country’s top scientists and 
high-ranking army officers, the Oak Ridge 
establishment, several chemical companies 


and 10 aircraft engine and gas turbine man 
ufacturing companies have been engagec 
since last summer in the world’s first at 
tempt to apply atomic energy as a propul 
sive force fer aircraft. Known as NEPA 
Project (Nuclear Energy for Propulsion o: 
Aircraft), the program is under the direc 
tion of the Fairchild Engine and Airplan« 
Company, as prime contractor to the Ai 
Force. The Navy Air Force is also interestec 
in the project, and the National Advisor 
Committee for Aeronautics is working it 
close cooperation, as is the Atomic Energ) 
Commission. Maj. Gen. Curtis LeMay, Dep 
uty Chief of Air Staff for Research and De 
velopment, is the director of the NEPA 
Project, and Gordon Simmons, Jr. of Oal 
Ridge is the technical director. 

Studies are going forward in the appli 
cation of nuclear energy to closed-cycle tur 
bines, open-cycle turbines, turbojets, ram 
jets and rocket devices. It is understooc 
that the first atomic-powered aircraft will b 
a pilotless plane, such as a guided missil 
or drone which can be controlled by « 
“mother” plane. The program is still in th 
initial stages, and tangible results are no 
to be expected for some time. Results wher 
they do come will be revolutionary. 


NACA Annual Report 


The recently issued Annual Report of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautic: 
puts in writing the thinking of all aviatior 
officials, military and civilian. As the re 
port states, “The possibilities of superson 
ic military aircraft and guided missiles in 
dicate that present types of military air 
craft are becoming obsolete. We see no defi 
nite limit to the power that may become avail 
able for aircraft propulsion, nor to the 
speed that may be attainable.” This ver 
definitely coincides the thinking of the 
Government’s aeronautical research bureat 
with that of the Air Forces. 

All of which brings to mind a remark mad 
by a Wright Field gentleman after he hac 
been told of the successful establishmen 
of a new non-stop record for long-range 
fighters. In substance the Wright Field big 
wig stated that such a record was of n¢ 
practical value insomuch as the day of the 
long-range fighter plane was past. He fur 
ther added that, in the case of another war 
“parasite” fighters (called such because they 
are “hooked” to the bellies of the bomb 
ers) would be employed. These, of course 
would be very high-speed jobs, probabh 
jet or rocket propelled. McDonnell XP-85 i 
of this type. N. F. S. oh 


N. F. SILSBEE receives Legion of Meri: 
medal, pinned on by Brig. Gen. Anderso! 
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TODAY'S EXECUTIVE keeps appointments via company plane. Popu- 
lar as executive ships are Lodestars (above), DC-3's, Beechcrafts 


The AIR-WIMOED 


By J. DAVIS SCOTT 


USINESS is sprouting wings. America’s indus- 
trial, business and government leaders are 
going places along the highroad of the skies 

and doing things—in a hurry. 

Days and months of valuable, needed time is 
being saved. More work is being done. The term 
“executive plane” has become a new addition to 
our business language, threatening to push the once 
important “private railway car” of business talk 
into the limbo: of forgotten words. 

A couple of decades ago private railway cars 
were the hallmark of importance in industry. The 
names of their owners for half a century included 
many of America’s great leaders. 

Today, business has moved upstairs for its trans- 
portation, and although this change is still a rather 


YESTERDAY'S TYCOON knew he'd "arrived" when he had his own 


railway car. Car below carried Jay Gould around country in 1870's 


GOODYEAR PREXY, E. J. Thom- 
as carries on his work in one 


of several Goodyear planes 


PAROUTIVE 


new development, there are more company and 
executive airplanes today than ever were private 
railway cars—even in the latter’s heyday. 

Today speed has become a necessity in American 
business and government. 

President Truman pushes aside the papers on 
his White House desk, hurries to the airport, climbs 
aboard his “Sacred Cow” plane and flies to his 
mother’s home in Missouri for her 94th birthday 
party—and is back in Washington that same night. 

Directors of a big corporation fly in a company 
plane to a branch a couple of hundred miles away 
to “see for themselves” a proposed building plan— 
and then make their decision as they ride through 
the skies en route home. 

A trio of executives leave the Chicago airport in 
their company’s plane on a Friday at noon, attend 
sales meetings in Dallas, Atlanta and New York and 
are back at their desks in Chicago on Tuesday. 


CHAIRMAN OF BOARD Litchfield (right) rides Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.'s Beechcraft. Oil companies, too, are predominate users 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORTS owned by such companies as 
Hercules Powder, Lever Brothers and Goodrich are in 
constant use carrying company bigwigs to various sales 
meetings, board meetings, taking place all ‘round U. S. 


A company plane is used by a New Jersey auto- 
motive products firm to stimulate sales: Jobber 
salesmen from as far west as St. Louis are flown to 
the company headquarters for frequent sales meet- 
ings which company officials claim have resulted in 
sizable sales increases. 

An advertising agency executive finds, with the 
aid of his company’s plane, that it’s all in a day’s 
work to be in Rochester, Detroit and Chicago. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Krug covers Alaska and the 
Pacific Coast and visits every interior Department 
managed establishment in a couple of months— 
while Secretary of State Marshall, with the aid of the 
Government’s executive plane, daily finds he is 
never more than a full day’s journey away from the 
White House—no matter whether he is in Paris, 
Berlin or Moscow. 

The company and executive plane personifies the 
transition of business to the air age: It represents 
the logical evolution from the private railroad car 
of the gay 90’s and early 1920’s. But probably only 
in total costs can today’s executive planes be com- 
pared with yesterday’s executive railroad cars. 

Those “mansions on wheels,” as railroad historian 
James W. Holden once described them, were really 
something to behold. 

Only a comparative few are in operation today. 
A number have-been consigned to the scrap heaps 
and others are gathering dust in rail yards. Typ- 
ical is the private railway car of Eugene G. 
Grace, chairman of the board of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. This car rusts on a Bethlehem side- 
track while Grace and other company officials now 
keep their business appointments around the coun- 
try in one of Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s planes. 

Little used, too, is the magnificent private rail- 
road car of Major Max C. Fleischmann, the yeast 
manufacturer—because today the Major finds his 
specially built and equipped Lockheed Lodestar gets 
him places in better time. 

Major Fleischmann’s private railroad car, “Edge- 
wood,” is still the largest and probably the best 
known American “mansion on wheels.” The car, 
built in 1926, is plain in decoration and standard in 
plan but noteworthy for its structural strength, in- 
sulation and gadgets. The Major was proud of its 
soundproofing, its protection against weather’s 
chills and its filtered and washed air system. It was 
the first car to have a telephone to plug in at 
stations and its gadgets included a speedometer, 
altimeter and registering (Continued on page 52) 


AIR SCOUTS Squadron 180 put their hometown on the map, gave helping hand to pilots by airmarking warehouse 


Your Town on the Map 


HE Air Scouts of Mason 

City, Lowa, had gathered 

at the Armory as had 
been their custom every 
Thursday since Squadron 
#£180 was organized. The Squadron Pilot called 
the meeting to ‘order; the roll was read; and as the 
program continued, the Squadron Pilot asked: 

“Is there any new business?” 

One of the Scouts took the floor. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “I think that our Squad- 
ron should adopt as a civic service project the air 
marking of our city. I have been reading quite a 
bit about the Air Marking Program of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, and certainly think that we 
should do something to help.” 

This remark literally put Mason City, Iowa, on 
the map. Immediately the motion was made to adopt 
the project arousing a second thereto. The Squadron 
Pilot called for order . . . the motion was open for 
discussion. The debate that followed brought out 
many pertinent questions. Where will the sign be 
painted? Where can information be obtained for 
its construction? How can the necessary paint and 
other material be procured? 

At the end of this discussion, the motion was 
carried and committees were 
appointed to find answers to 
all these questions for the 
next meeting. One committee 
got permission to put the 
sign on the Stoddard Manu- 
facturing Company  ware- 
house. Another committee 
contacted several civic- 


Iowa Air Scouts do man-sized 


job of putting town on the map 


by W. W. BROCK 


SATURDAY saw boys, armed with paint, 
brushes, making their contribution to flying 


and air-minded citizens and 
the paint and other necessary 
materials were donated. A 
third committee got the CAA 
instructions for the painting 
of such a sign. At the close of the following meeting 
the fellows were all ready to go. 

The next few Saturdays found many curious 
people watching some 10 or 15 boys very busy 
with chalk and string, paint and brush on top of 
a warehouse making their contribution to safer 
flying in the U. S. 

The Air Scou’s of Mason City are typical of the 
many to be found throughout the nation. They know 
that the future of private flying isgoing to be de- 
pendent to a large extent upon its simplicity and 
safety. They realized that the private flyer does not 
have at his command the navigational facilities that 
are available to the airline pilot. It_is obvious to 
them that there are hundreds and hundreds of cities, 
pow unmarked and unidentified, that must be air 
marked if cross-country flying is to be as simple as 
the weekend trip in the auto. 

In the words of one Air Scout: “We feel that in 
adopting this program we are rendering a dual 
service. We are helping the pilot by placing another 
marker on the skyway, and at 
the same time we are identi- 
fying our city.” 

So with all the Air Scouts 
throughout the nation giving 
active assistance, another ma- 
jor step has been taken in 
adding to the safety and ad- 
vancement of private flying. 
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Canadian-built personal air 
plane spells utility for the 


flying hunter and fisherman 


F YOU’RE up Canada way and spot a lightplane 
(probably with a canoe fastened on one pon- 
toon) winging its way toward the lake country, 


_ chances are you're looking at a Fleet Canuck. This 


two-place high-wing personal plane, by its perform- 
ance and uiility, is earning a solid name for itself 
on the U. S. market as well as with the homefolks 
in Canada. Built at Fort Erie, Ontario, just across 
the river from Buffalo, N. Y., the Canuck is one 
of the Dominion’s top choices for the title of today’s 
personal plane. 

Designed and built to operate as efficiently on 
floats as it does on wheels, the Canuck is extremely 
popular with private owners who consider the air- 
plane their main transportation to summer homes 
located on the many rivers and lakes that make up 
Canada. But the Canuck isn’t just a personal plane; 
many a commercial owner uses this small plane as 
a cargo freighter, a plane for hauling out fish from 
the north country, or moving packaged cargo from 
east to west. Not a few salesmen, too, add to their 
list of calls by counting upon the Canuck to hop 
them from town to town, province to province. It is 
this utility which rates the plane high on the list of 
“performance” aircraft. 

The day I flew the Canuck, the thermometer regis- 
tered a near Zero and the winds were strong and 
gusty—not an ideal condition under which to “test” 
a new ship, but certainly a rugged one to either 
prove or disprove those good points an anxious 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


airplane salesman had listed and re-listed for me. 

After starting the 85-hp Continental engine and 
running it up a bit, I released the Canuck’s brakes 
and started rolling toward the end of the runway. 
The brakes and steerable tail wheel made taxiing 
an easy pleasure, and the low set of the engine 
cowling permitted a degree of forward visibility 
similar to that of your automobile. The wide ex- 
panse of plexiglas in the Canuck’s cabin afforded 
me a quick look around (... and up, too) to make 
certain all was clear for the take-off. 

I nosed the ship into the wind, set the brakes 
again for a little more engine run-up, then released 
them and got on the throttle. The ship was off 
the ground after a run of a little less than 420 feet. 
From there she climbed easily to 2,000 feet at the 
nice rate of 550 fpm. I leveled off at 2,000, then 
headed the Canuck toward Buffalo. 

She cruised along at 90 mph, and with a little 
more throttle quickly picked up her maximum of 
111 mph. At this speed, however, with the engine 
turning over at 2500 rpm, conversation in the 
cabin required shouting. Back at cruising, though, 
it was possible to carry on a conversation without 
any raising of voices at all. 

One of the first pleasant surprises your reporter 
got was a very noticeable lack of buffeting. Know- 
ing the wind conditions and realizing I was in a 
lightplane and not a heavy one, I fully expected to 
be bounced about like (Continued on page 54) 


CANUCK'S CABIN seats two comfortably. Shot of instrument panel (below left) shows position of compass 
atop cowling. Luggage compartment behind seats (center) is large enough to hold such items as plane skis 


SPORTSMAN-OWNER of a Canuck often carries a canoe on one pontoon. This reduces plane's speed a little 


FLEET-BUILT SKIS for wintertime use on the Canuck are easily installed. While one man holds up the 


plane, the other slides ski into position, fastens it on wheel. Tail wheel also is removed, replaced with a ski 
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In which a pilot, ferrying plane to 
Alaska, learns why to follow the road 


By BYRD HOWELL GRANGER 


UR flight of five personal planes cleared the 

U. S. Customs at Great Falls. We were en route 

to Anchorage, Alaska, and had _ progressed 
steadily up over the vast plains toward Canada. It 
was in the customs office that I first remember hear- 
ing anything about the vanished airman. The words 
of the customs agent bit like acid into my mind. 

“That’s wild country up there. Hope you don’t 
run into the kind of luck that Cub pilot had. Won- 
der whatever became of him. . .” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Sign here,” he said, “and then I'll be ready for 
the next pilot in your group.” 

That was his only answer, and in the excitement 
of crossing an air boundary of the United Staies 
into foreign airspace for the first time in my life, 
I promptly forgot to follow up my query. 

At our first Canadian stop in Lethbridge, Alberta, 
we signed our second papers. These declared us to 
be “Inwards” bound. The clean-cut Canadian cus- 
toms agent smiled as he gave us our papers. 

“Going up via the Alcan Highway? Well, be care- 
ful. Never did find that lad who was through here 
in a T-craft a short time back .. .” 

“Who?” J asked. Again there was no answer. 
Later, on our way into town, I pondered the ques- 
tion again. Cub? T-craft? Could it be there were 


ALASKA HIGHWAY, which pilots followed on ferry 
trip to Alaska, is just a narrow unpaved road cut 
through the wilderness north of St. John. The "high- 
way" is bordered by towering trees, jagged peaks 


RCAF ORDERS called for planes in ferry flight to stick 
close together, whether over mountains or tundra 


ALCAN HIGHWAY below, planes followed orders to 
keep on course of the road. Weather became worse 


RIVERS and tundra country bordered much of the 
Alaska highway which cut like a jagged scar across 
the land. During the war this road was used to bring 
in equipment, etc. Much of it winds above timber line 


two pilots down in the woods of Canada? That 
shows how ignorant I was, for there is no such 
thing as woods in the forsaken acres of the north- 
west. Forests, yes . . . with the accent on the last 
two syllables of primeval. 

My question concerning the one or two downed 
pilots was answered later that night while I was 
scanning the local papers. A single-column item 
caught my eye: 

Soldiers Never Found A 
Trace Of Lost Flier 

The disappearance in the northeastern British 
Columbia wilderness of > ae, LS CONT 
mercial pilot, poses a real mystery, according to 
Capt. G. G. Brown, leader of an unsuccessful two- 
week search for the missing flier. Capt. Brown, who 
returned with his party of six specially-trained men 
to Calgary Sunday, said ———— ——— virtually 
vanished into thin air. 

“We followed his footsteps up two rivers but in 
both cases he had back-tracked, and when the foot- 
prints petered out we could find no further trace 
of him. 

“Though we searched the bush for a radius of 
10 miles from where his plane had crashed, we 
failed to find any trace of him. You would think 
there would have been the odd shred of torn cloth- 
ing, the remnants of a fire or a meal, but there were 
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none of these. It is a real mystery... 


I was quiet for a long time after reading the 
item. Plenty of bandages and oil . . . no trace of 
the pilot. Not even a shred of torn clothing. The 
more I thought about it, the more I determined to 
learn all I could about this mystery of the vanished‘ 
airman. 

The next day our small fleet flew up over what 
seemed to me the rim of the world. Our first stop 
was Calgary, a name smacking of red-coated moun- 
ties and burly lumberjacks, neither of which we 
saw during the entire trip. At Calgary I began ask- 
ing questions . . . and getting a variety of answers 
remarkable for their contradictory nature. The lost 
pilot was flying (1) a Luscombe, (2) a T-craft, 
(3) a Cub, (4) a Fairchild. He was (1) flying 
alone, (2) flying in company, (3) had a girl pas- 
senger, (4) had another pilot in the plane with 
him. I began to see it would take work to get the 
facts, if it could be done at all. 

At Edmonton, we again cleared through cus- 
toms. All planes flying through the interior of 
Canada are under the direct control of the RCAF. 
Our flight was no exception. Although our ships 
belonged to Northern Air Trading Service up in 
Anchorage, for the moment they were a part of the 
RCAF. Our briefing was thorough. One by one, each 
of us went over the emergency equipment required 
to be on board each (Continued on page 56) 


SEAPLAVE 


THE FLOATS are 99 per cent water tight, but conden- 
sation, seepage can make ship nose- or tail-heavy in 
time. It's best to inspect floats before each take-off 


COCKPIT CHECK includes position of water. rudder 
(shown in up position). Rudder is down to taxi, up to 
take off. Pilot must hold stick back and aileron into wind 


HANDLING 


By GENE LANDMAN 


HILE Brooklyn Bridge may be different from 
every other bridge in the world, Brooklyn 
Sky Port looks like most seaplane bases and 
thereby hangs the tale. They handle the seaplane 
and instruct seaplane pilots not unlike any other 
seaplane base that has pride in its operation. 
Veteran seaplane pilot-instructor, Phil Gennuso, 
demonstrated a number of “musts” for SKYWAYS. 
Number one on Phil’s list regards float inspection. 
He. recommends this before each take-off. Pontoons 
accumulate water by seepage and condensation .. . 
in front and rear pontoon compartments, especially, 
water can upset the plane’s stability, making it nose 


DON'T LEAVE the dock until the immediate vicinity has 
been cleared of row boats, etc. This pilot must cut his 
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ROUGH WATER take-offs require different technique. 
The strong wind will assist in placing plane on the step 
but stick must be held back some to keep bow of pon- 
toons from digging in. Waves may bounce plane up 


HOW HIGH is "up" in a seaplane? For that last 50 feet 
in landing, pilots judge by shore line, boats, etc.; for 
the touch-down, by waves and ripples on rough surface 


THE TAKE-OFF is started (upper left) with stick full 
back. Then full throttle is given. Later control stick is 
eased—not forced—forward to put plane on-the-step 


ON-THE-STEP plane skims on surface on level keel like 
a motor boat. On smooth water with little wind to 
assist take-off [above] one float at a time is lifted off 
by S-turn if there's room or use of aileron into-the-wind 


or tail heavy. If no pump is availakle to “bilge” the 
pontoons, a sponge will do the trick. 

For water maneuvers (taxiing) the pilot sets the 
water rudder down. Upon leaving the dock the 
pilot holds the stick all the way back with aileron 
always into the wind. Use of aileron will offset the 
wind’s ability to force the upwind wing higher and 
higher until the plane capsizes. Holding the stick 
back, besides keeping the prop above spray, tends 
to dig the rear end of the pontoons in the water. The 
ensuing drag favors the plane’s handling character- 
istics, 

_ Don’t leave the dock or ramp without checking 
the immediate vicinity for other craft. An all-inclu- 
sive safety measure in seaplane water maneuvering 
is this type of “planning ahead.” 

Normal take-off procedure (with water rudder 
“up”) is to pull the stick all the way back and 
then give full throttle. This gets the nose up and 
even though the drag is increased, the suction on 
pontoons is decreased, because more of the pon- 
toon is out of the water. Next, pressure is relaxed 
on the stick, or ease it forward, until the seaplane 
is “on the step,” with pontoons just skimming along 
the top of the water. Tip to landplane flyers: don’t 
push the stick forward when you start. 

Take-offs on smooth or glassy water present some 
difficulty. Once planing (on the step) the nose is 
pulled away up and then one pontoon is lifted out 
of the water first. This releases most of the water 
suction. This maneuver is also used when space is 
short, or to change take-off to avoid obstacles. Be 
careful when you make turns on the step—it’s a sure 
way to become airborne. Can prove embarrassing. 

Rough or choppy water take-offs present prob- 


GLASSY WATER landings require absolute caution. 
Pilot levels off (above) nose-high when 50 feet high, 
uses 1,500 rpm and waits for pontoons to touch down 


NORMAL LANDING (above right), demonstrated by 
veteran seaplane pilot Phil Gennuso, shows plane with 
nose slightly high and pontoons sinking inte water with 
bow up out of the water. The drag slows up the plane 


lems too. The stick is held back to hold the bow 
end up and prevent pontoons digging into the water. 
The plane will get on the step fairly quickly. Be- 
coming airborne is simple as the waves break the 
suction. Waves might “bounce” the plane into the 
air before flying speed is attained, in which case 
ease the stick forward to prevent stalling. 

Coming in to land, the seaplane pilot judges his 
height above the water by shore line. If the pilot 
is landing without reference to shore, he should 
fellow the procedure for glassy water landings. 

The hardest thing to do is make a good landing 
on glassy-smooth water. It causes most seaplane 
accidents. Accepted procedure is to make a power 
approach in an extremely shallow glide, looking 
ahead or sideways but never directly down. As the 
water appears to come closer gradually lift the nose 
and increase throttle to about 1,500 rpm to main- 
tain speed. Start leveling off in this position when 
at least 30 to 50 feet high, holding the wings level 
from here on down. As soon as the pontoons con- 
tact the water, cut the throttle . . . not before! 

A normal landing under ideal conditions is one 
with engine idling, nose slightly high and stern of 
pontoons sinking into the water. Rough water land- 
ings are an exaggerated normal landing—nose 
higher and stern lower in full-stall position. 

Turns on the water are always made with aileron 
into wind and stick back. Into the wind, no throttle 
is used, but out of the wind throttle is used. 

The dock is approached into the wind as con- 
sistently as possible. The pilot should make a pat- 
tern similar to following a curved driveway ... 
although the final approach to the dock should be 
from a distance of 25 feet. +h 


SIDE VIEW of the correct method for landing on rough 
water (above) illustrates full-stall type landing with 
stick full back. Note the nose is high and stern is low 


ALL TURNS are made with stick back and aileron into 
wind! Turns into wind are made without power but 
water and aero rudder action helps plane weathercock. 
Turns out of wind are made with power and rudder 


DOCK APPROACH is planned so that plane comes 
alongside into the wind. Pattern on water is similar to 
following curved drive and stopping at center of curve 


MAJOR CROWLEY (below) 
flies his Fairchild from West- 
chester County Airport. He's 
a staunch advocate of the 
stick control for the pilot 


ERHAPS I’m stubborn about this subject of 
“stick” vs “wheel”, but it may be for the same 
reason that a lot of other pilots I know favor 
the “stick” over the “wheel.” We learned on 
them. On the other hand I’ve flown enough “wheel” 
planes of various types to be able to form my opin- 
ion without too much “learned-on-them” influence. 

To me the “stick” has always seemed to be the 
most logical and most natural means of controlling 
the movements of an aircraft—whether landing or 
taking off, or in the air. True, in large transport 
types of aircraft where two-handed manipulation of 
the control column is necessary at times, wheels 
have their advantages, but in the personal type of 
pilot-owner ship the “stick” seems to me to have 
it all over the “wheel.” 

First of all it does not obstruct any part of the 
instrument board from view, as some “wheels” do 
at times. Again, it enables a pilot to have one hand 
free for other use during landings and take offs, 
without having to adapt yourself to use one hand 


AIRMEN OF THE JURY* 


This is YOUR page for debate on all sides of the many 
phases of the aviation picture. Here, airmen of all ages 
and “hours” may hear the pros and cons of arguments old 
or new, the question of the merit of designs, equipment 
and procedures of interest to you all, and then express 
YOUR views via the coupon. The value of this page to you 
and the industry will be in proportion to the number and 


enthusiasm of the “Airmen of the Jury” who take part. 


Score to date: 


Low Wing..........71%; High Wing.......... 


Tractor Prop 58%; Pusher Prop 


* Conducted by C. B. Colby 


STICK CONTROL 


For STICK CONTROL—Major J. Crowley 


on a two-handed “wheel.” In fact if two hands are 
needed—for maps or sandwiches while getting in 
cross country time—the stick may easily be held 
with the knees to keep your plane on course. 

The fact that military trainer ships are equipped 
with “sticks” seems to bear out my contention that 
a “stick” gives the pilot better “feel” in flying the 
ship. Remember the old rule the instructors used to 
tell us: “To return an aircraft to level flight, move 
the stick in the direction of the highest part of the 
ship.” In other words if a wing is high “push it 
down with the stick” and if the nose is high “push 
it down” with that stick again. That wouldn’t work 
too well with a “wheel,” any better today than when 
I learned to fly in 1917. 

Full aileron take-offs have been made in ships 
with wheel controls, but not with a stick! The stick 
would be way over to the side—an unnatural posi- 
tion for take-offs in a stick control ship. 

The stick is easily removed and reinserted which 
allows the pilots with stick control an expedient 
alternative of “with or without” that flight control. 

It may be just a matter of personal preference 
but a “stick” seems to give me better feel in landing 
and taking off, which after all are the most important 
parts of any flight when you come right down to it. 
As long as the controls are easily moved to the 
satisfaction of the pilot and the result is safe flying, 
Pll not become rabid on the subject—but just for the 
record I'll keep right on preferring “stick.” 4k, 


Genial Major Joseph Crowley, Commanding 
Group Nine of the New York Wing of Civil Air 
Patrol, has been flying since 1917 and has logged 
several thousand hours in various types of craft. 
He owns a PT-26, and is definitely for the stick. 
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FRANK WARD (below), Su- 
perintendent of Operations 
at Westchester, served as Lt. 
Commander during war. He 
speaks up for wheel control 


VERSUS WHEEL 


For WHEEL CONTROL—Frank Ward 


IRANKLY I can’t think of a single instance when 

a “wheel” would not be much more comfortable 

and practical than a “stick.” I personally prefer 
a “wheel” control for many reasons. For example, 
one of the main benefits from this design is in the 
greater amount of usable floor space made available. 

This clearing of the floor space by use of a 
“wheel” is a great asset in selling flying to the 
layman, the ladies in particular, for it does away 
with the problem of trying to be graceful getting 
in and around a stick. The ladies prefer the “wheel” 
over the “stick” for greater comfort not only in 
entering and leaving but in flying. It saves a lot of 
banged knees for both men and women. 

This extra floor space permits changes in position 
on long cross-country flights when feet are not 
needed on the rudder pedals. You cross-country 
and charter pilots know what a help it is to be able 
to change position once in a while, without being 
reminded of it I’m sure. With the “wheel” mounted 
on the instrument board there is no chance of 
blocking “stick” movements by spare boots, cam- 
eras, and the various other items we lug around 
with us at times. It has happened that seat cushions 
and ’chute packs have slid forward under the pilot 


this is being eliminated by better board and “wheel” 
design on the newer models. We had this trouble 
with some of our SNB’s at Radar School and solved 
it by simply turning the “wheel” down instead of 
up. With the “wheel” below the pushpull shaft in- 
stead of above it, it also had the advantage of per- 
mitting the student to steady his “wheel” by resting 
his forearms or hands against his knees while flying 
on instruments. 

Another thing in favor of the “wheel” in student 
training is the fact that those who originally learn 
on “stick” must have dual instruction on “wheels” 
before they may solo on the latter. 

I frankly think that the “wheel” equipped ship 
presents less problem to the raw student than a 
“stick” because he is undoubtedly already used to 
a wheel in his car or boat. The similarity helps 
make him feel at home in a plane so equipped, 
while the “stick” requires an entirely new form of 
motion coordination. I personally vote decisively 
for the “wheel” every time. +} 


° AIRMEN OF THE JURY 


This is your ballot on Stick vs. Wheel Control. 


and made it difficult if not impossible for the | favor Stick | favor Wheel ___ 
“stick” to be pulled clear back for a landing. With a ae ECAUSE: 
a board mounted “wheel” this hazard is eliminated. 

It is true that some “wheels” in certain positions ; 
do obstruct a section of the instrument board, but — 

e 

Frank M. Ward admits with a drawl that he is Ses 

“OB” + 3334, has over 8,000 hours of logged time e Name License Number Hrs. 
*, Sor are 

and more CAA ratings than he can cram into ete ves eCity eres 


his billfold. His ship is a 150-hp Stinson Voyager 
and he emphatically prefers “wheel” control. 
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Do you own a plane?__Make 
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MARY DECKER, 16, made her solo hop in a Champion after only 3 hours 45 minutes 
instruction from Paul Eddy of Findlay Ohio airport. Moral: Learn to fly young! 


HANGAR 


Cheaper ’n Shoe Leather 


LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA — The 
good word from Cub Haven is that the 100- 
hp Lycoming engine in the Piper. Super 
Cruiser averages a 5.75-gallon fuel con- 
sumption per hour, or in 35 hours 40 min- 
utes flying time gasoline expenses amount 
to $87.56 or 2.33 cents per mile. Considering 
all the ground covered, that’s cheaper than 
shoe leather. Did we hear some one say, 
“Faster too!” That’s beside the point! 


Not Worth the Salt 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA—Bill Hobbs, Man- 
ager of the Wilmington Island» airport, re- 
ceived an urgent call for his “wrecker” 
services. A pilot who had flown as far as he 
could in very poor flying weather had landed 
his all metal plane on the beach a little on 
the unsuccessful side with the result that the 
ship had to be abandoned. Several tides rose 
and fell before the ship was retrieved—it took 
an engine replacement to get it off. The salt 
water, in the space of but for days, ate 
away oil lines, fuel lines and breaker points. 
The plane was not salvageable. The pilot 
had been headed for his home in Charleston, 
S. C., when forced down but a few miles off 
by lowering visibility. Said Bill Hobbs, and 
rightly, “If that pilot had lived further away 
he wouldn’t have tried to get home in that 
weather,” 


359 Miles ws. 3.5 Miles 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Department chain 
store owner A. C. Collins flew his Cessna 140 
to Washington, D. C. from his home town 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. paying less for aviation 
fuel than he did for his cab fare from the 
airport into the city. It was $3.06 for gas; 
$5.00 for cab! This is a “bite” personal fly- 
ing has long been exposed to. 
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1947 Light Plane Racing 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Admiral Luis De 
Florez, chairman of the contest board of 
National Aeronautic Association, announced 
addition of a light-plane event to the Cleve- 
land National Air Races (1947). It will be 
sponsored by Good year Tire and Rubber. 


News! About Ross Airport 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI—Ross Airport is 
inside the St. Louis city limits—due west 
one mile from the only island in the. Missis- 
sippi River (along the St. Louis riverfront) 
. . . a bus or street car comes within one 
block of the airport . . . hangar rates are 
$15.00 a month or $1.00 a night in a heated 
hangar (guarded at all times by a watch- 
man) ... tie-down rates are $10.00 a month, 
50 cents a night ... practically every build- 
ing on the field bears airmarking . . . two 
runways exist of 2,850 and 3,090 feet in 
length . .. 270 x 165 foot concrete apron... 
plus service facilities on field for all private 
and executive-type aircraft . . training 
rates: $7.00 for solo and $9.00 for dual by the 
three operators on the field at the present 
time. Their transient logs show they have 
had all light aircraft in and out, as well as 
twin-engine Cessnas and. Beechcraft. Radio- 
wise, Ross Airport is on the southern leg of 
St. Louis range (206 kc) or three miles due 


south of St. Louis’ KWK (1,350 ke). 


Signs of the Times 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT—Decker Air 
Services, Inc. has published a complete set 
of airport guide books for use of private fly- 
ers who want to know where to find that air- 
port they remembered hearing so much 
about . . . and whether there’s a place to 
satisfy the appetite . . . to bed down... to 
pick up transportation into town .. . etc. 


Wheels Up? Or Down! 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND—Repub- 
lic Aviation Corporation, makers of the 
Seabee, advise that forced landings on Jand 
in the amphib should all be performed 
wheels up! 

The Seabee’s hull is a sturdy piece of con- 
struction (one of the best ships we know of 
to have to, land, wheels up, on the ground) 
and has been landed successfully “wheels 
up” on rough, unfamiliar ground—and most 
unsuccessfully wheels down on rough, un- 
familiar ground. ; 

Remember, forced landings: Wheels up! 

And who would ever think it necessary to 
remind you, wheels up on the water, too? 
However, pilots have tried to land on water 
with the wheels in the wrong position. 

Check those Seabee wheels, They belong 
down for only one operation: Landing on a 
smooth ground surface. 


In the Hands of the Law 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN — Latest 
Michigan notable to become a plane owner 
is Michigan’s newly-elected Governor, Kim 
Sigler. Governor Sigler recently learned to 
fly, and has just taken delivery on his 1947 
Cessna 140. In keeping with his established 
practice, the new governor purchased and 
will maintain his plane with his own funds, 
and will use it for his personal transpor- 
tation. 


Tablecloth Wave-in 


OFFERMAN, GEORGIA—There was some- 
thing about the lay of the land that made 
it appear to be a good spot to set the 
Aeronca down before the fuel supply gave 
out completely. The lost pilots circled the 
pasture a couple of times, and on the third 
round saw a little woman standing by a 
fence waving a tablecloth. They picked up 
their wind direction from the white cloth, 
banked into the wind, and landed just be- 
fore the last sputter. 

Mrs. Annie Walker then folded her “wind 
sock” and walked over to the plane. The 
pilots could hardly believe that a little elderly 
lady with greying hair could have under- 
stood their plight, until she explained that 
her son and daughter, Fred and Mpyrtice, 
both use the field to land on. Because the 
plane was a different color from the one they 
flew, Mrs. Walker guessed someone was in 
trouble, and went out to wave them in. 

Her son Fred taught himself to fly but 
Myrtice got her license under the Bill of 
Rights. As a WAC, Myrtice (below in front 
of Cub she flew home) was a driver. 
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A Special Section... Sports | 


Yep, it’s spring again... 
and the trout are waitiv 


F THERE is any sport on earth more controver- 
sial than fly fishing, it must be the sport of 
amateur fly tying. Together they constitute one 

of the world’s greatest of participant sports and 

fanatical fly fishermen share and share alike whether 
they be king or pauper. It is the superb sport of 
gentlemen, for this is one game that cannot be 

“fixed.” ; 

And though kings of England and Scotland have 
pursued the wily brook trout in his aquatic lairs 
of the Isles, and Lords of the Manors devoted their 
lives to this “sport of kings,” one of the most char- 
acteristic elements of fly fishing is the fact that 
while King George the Fourth, King William the 
Fourth, and even Queen Victoria herself are fading 
fast in the memory of men, the beknighted teamster 
who drove them about their palace, old Tom Bos- 
worth, the royal coachman, is heralded anew every 
spring wherever trout, salmon, bass and grayling 
swim around the world. Bosworth, who invented, 
or devised, or molded the fly known as the Royal 
Coachman knighted a more noble creation than any 
man titled by the Queen Regent herself. 

Fly fishing is an art. Talented fly fishermen are 
artists in their own right. But, as “Sunday” paint- 
ing invites the masses, so does fly fishing invite the 
world. Every city, town and hamlet has its champion 
fisherman. In larger communities, cliques have their 
champions and no less than 50 people have been 
nominated to this writer in two weeks as “the 
greatest fly fisherman in the world.” Maybe one of 
them is the greatest, but the job of elimination 
would be hard. ; 

_ Surely, of fishermen anywhere, Bill Richardson, 

a cop in Ogden, Utah, would rank very high. Since 

1900, Bill has fished almost every trout stream in 
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TYER'S gear includes vise, bob- 
bin, hackle pliers, scissors, etc. 


TAIL of hackle fibers (from 
gamecock) tied parallel to shank 


TYER Schneider says "“Hackle 
makes fly float, gives balance" 


KNOT is then tied at the head of 
the fiy with handy whip finisher 


WINGS of fly are tied over top 
of hook, eighth-inch behind eye 


BODY material is wound toward 
base of wings, tied, surplus cut 


HACKLE is then wound clock- 
wise in front and back of wings 


FLY FINI, the fiy tyer proudly 
adds it to collection of killers 


the Rocky Mountains—and taken fish from all. 

Bill is a purist who ties his own flies, makes his 
own rods, machines the working parts of his reels - 
and studies the streams and lakes as carefully as a 
master painter studies the inspiration of his brush. 

He has learned to catch fish when they are feed- 
ing and also to catch them when they’re not feeding 
. . . that’s harder. In fact, that’s how you tell a 
fisherman, brother—he’s the guy who’s got the fish. 

Every fisherman’s friends have legions of stories 
about him. I’ll have to tell you about Bill, because 
I happen to know him best. 

One day at West Thumb in Yellowstone Park 
there were dozens of people futilely trying to catch 
the fish that were jumping by the thousands in the 
shallow shore waters. Every type and kind of lure 
was in use but the trout weren’t having any. 

Bill didn’t wet his line. He left the pole packed 
and started browsing along the lake shore. Under 
some rocks he found a little black gnat that he had 
never seen before. There was hardly anything to it 
—wings that you hardly saw, a skinny, underfed 
thin shank of a body and that was all. Fish bait? 
Bill dug out his fly-tying kit. 

He took his smallest black hook, wrapped some 
skinny black thread and some black hackle around 
its shank and fashioned what he admitted to be 
the sorriest-looking fly he had ever laid his eyes on. 

Then, while people who had paid license fees for 
fish they couldn’t catch stood idly by, Bill caught 


APRIL & MAY, throughout the U. S., means opening of 
the trout fishing season. Expert anglers like Clyde 
Ormond (below) get out their fly rods and head for 
the trout streams. Many fly miles cross-country to fish 
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enough fish to provide a dozen campers with their 
anticipated supper. Naturally a ranger had to spoil 
the fun, but that little fly was passed on by Bill and 
passed around some more, until by actual count it 
had caught over 100 trout that afternoon. Bill says 
he never saw any fly like it, and has never caught 
a fish on one like it since—but that’s what I meant 
about how to tell a fisherman from yokels like 
me—he’s the guy who catches the fish. 

Nobody knows how many flies there are. Pos- 
sibly a crew of workers, with nation-wide coopera: 
tion would be able to catalog 10,000 brands, kinds 
and varieties, but any fisherman will reckon the 
total, with the infinite mutations of standard brands, 
to run into the hundreds of thousands. 

Basically, however, about 500 will cover the 


roster for what you might call standard flies, while ~ 


most fishermen, if at all serious, will have a working 
familiarity with 50 or 60. Some, who contend that 
it’s the man who counts, will carry 12 or 15 known 
“killers” in half a dozen hook sizes, and regularly 
get their limits in most water. 

The man’s choice of his 10 “most important” 
flies will vary with every angler—but several 
consistently turn up on most—but not all—lists. 
First among them seems to be the gaudy and 
popular “Salmon” flies, such as Royal Coachman, 
Thunder And Lightning, Lord Baltimore, Silver 
Doctor and such, with less spectacular flies like the 
Grey Hackle, the Yellow-Bodied Grey Hackle, the 
Black Gnat, the Trout Fly, the Ginger Quill, the 
Woolie Worm, and Western Bee rating too. 

Strangely enough, although fly tying is a me- 


ticulous job for dextrous fingers, one of the all-time 
great fly-tying sportsmen was one-armed Fred Wil- 
son, who did his work in Ogden and invented such 
sure “killers” (as they call them) as the Mormon 
Girl, the Trout Fly, the Jack Browning, and the 
Red Ant. Another Ogden man, Joe Hunt, devised 
one excellent “killer,” the Western Bee, and Bill 
Richardson, like all inveterate fly-tyers probably has 
developed more experimental flies than he can hope 
to recall. 

However, two of*his flies have proved themselves 
among the best of the “killers,” the Richardson 
Dude, a bright, gaudy Salmon fly that seems to 
infuriate fish, which fight it rather than try to dine 
on it, and the Yellowstone Gnat, another variation 
of the myriad variations of the Gnat. 

Among the best of the western wet flies, and pos- 
sibly the most effective one fly of them all when 
handled by an expert, is the Woolie Worm, a fly 
invented in 1939 by Don Martinez of West Yellow- 
stone, Montana, and used by the hundreds. Strange- 
ly enough, fly-tying is like any other form of in- 
venting—one guy in Kalamazoo invents a new 
hot-cake turner and some kind bloke in Timbuktoo 
applies for a patent on the same thing sifaultane- 
ously... . Richardson tied a Woolie Worm in 1939 
before he ever saw or heard tell of the identical 
Woolie Worm tied earlier by Martinez. 

It has a black, plain body, with a red tail and 
sparse grey hackle and”is fished as a nymph on a 
river—cast, let settle, then retrieved slowly from 
a foot beneath the surface. va 

A similar fly invented (Continued on page 62) 


FISHING the lake rises calls for real sharp-shooting with a fly rod. Favorite fish to go after is the fighting rainbow 
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An aerial sight-seeing trip shows up 


Maine’s well-stocked lakes and rivers 
By BOB ELLIOT 


AST fall, at the height of Maine’s glorious 
fall foliage, Wayne Buxton and I were com- 
missioned to take.an air motion picture in color 

of the widely known Allagash trip through Pisca- 
taquis and Aroostook counties in northern Maine. 
Our film was supposed to show the main Allagash 
route as well as all side trips possible to fishermen 
employing guides and canoes. (Depending on 
guides, water conditions and time available, this 
trip ordinarily takes from two weeks to a month 
or more by canvas craft and paddle or setting pole. 
We covered the entire remote, inaccessible area in 
just two days, flying about eight hours each day.) 

From the air we were able to view hundreds of 

ponds, lakes and rivers that are literally teeming 

with squaretail trout, salmon, togue and small- ; 
mouth black bass. While we did not ‘stop long 
enough to fish any of them, it seems worthwhile to 

record a few facts in regard to these isolated waters 

with particular emphasis on the extraordinary 
angling to be had there by flying sportsmen. 

Before somebody pops up with a remark to the 

effect that an ordinary flying fisherman could not 
make this trip, let it -be said that a large number 
already have done so and an even larger number 
are scheduled to fly in to take advantage of some 
of this unusual angling, particularly the trout and 


STATE OF MAINE offers fishermen*fust about the best 
in angling, whether it's lake or stream fishing, fly or bait 
fishing. Charter operators do good business during the 
summer months flying anglers into remote fishing areas 
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EARLY SPRING finds salmon and trout very active. Be- 
cause of inaccessibility, some streams are unfished 


togue fishing. (Salmon and bass lakes are easier 
to reach in many instances.) 

Three .charter-plane concerns—one operated by 
Ray O’Donnell, another by Hollis Crowly and a 
third by a Mr. Folsom—are located at Greenville on 
Moosehead Lake and can be hired to take fishermen 
anywhere in the region. There are other flying 
services at strategic points. This is pontoon coun: 
try but landing fields also are located at many 
points. For example, a landplane could come in at 
Portland, Auburn, Augusta, Waterville, Bangor, 
Old Town, Millinocket, Houlton, Presque Isle, Cari- 
bou and Fort Kent, traveling along the northeast- 
ern border to the top of Maine. Or, by flying north- 
west from Waterville, a fisherman could land at 
Skowhegan, Rangeley and Jackman to try his luck 
in western Maine. Pontoons are advisable, never- 


BROOK TROUT that weigh up to six and eight pounds 
have been taken from Maine's many lakes and streams 


theless. There are many lakes and ponds in the 
area under consideration and the best of them are 
reached by canoe or seaplane. 

We started our picture at Maranocook Lake, not 
far from the state capital, and followed the Kenne- 
bec River to Moosehead Lake. Bill Turgeon was our 
pilot. Maine’s Inland Fisheries and Game Depart- 
ment has several warden-pilots but Turgeon assumes 
leading role. During open-water months he flies a 
Stinson monoplane equipped with pontoons. It is 
Bill’s job to stock hundreds of remote ponds and 
lakes with the Stinson. On smaller ponds, where 
the big ship cannot land, Bill uses Cubs. 

Sleepy Atkins, whose father guided Teddy Roose- 
velt on hunts, assists Turgeon in stocking waters 
in his district. He is based at Portage, in northern 
part of Maine. (Continued on page 60) 


MEN, YOUNG AND OLD, travel for miles to get to the fertile streams and lakes for a session of spring or summer 
angling. A great many of the best streams can be reached only by airplane or by arduous week-long canoe trips 
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Plane Makes Possible One-Day 150-Mile Fishing Trip 


Flying Sportsman 


Pocket Water Supply “ 

Safe drinking water is one of the first re- 
quirements for a pleasant camping trip. The 
hunter or fisherman who haunts isolated areas 
need no longer boil his water before drink- 
ing it. A pocket-size filter plant, called “Mini- 
filter,” is now available to travelers to insure 
safe drinking water any place. The filter op- 
erates on the same principle as that used by 
municipal filter plants, and altogether weighs 
less than 5 pounds. 


Central Heating With Sleeves 

Did you ever see a portable furnace? Your 
body is one if you use the proper insulation. 
The Alaska Jacket, with its goose-down fill- 
ing, suits the purpose perfectly. The quilted 
lining keeps you toasty warm at even zero 
temperatures, and the “Zelan” treated fabric 
wards off rain and wind. The jacket is made 
by the Alaska Sleeping Bag Company, who 
know how to make snug yet free-action gar- 
ments. Weighs only 36 ounces. 


Campfire Commissary 

About the time sportsman pilots are ready 
to go flying to camping spots en masse, their 
wives start locking up the china closet. So 
along come Tupper Plastics with the an- 
swer for hungry husbands who have been 
domesticated to the point where they feel 
uncomfortable eating from the pot with their 
bare hands. 

Tupper’s Poly-T tumblers, cups, saucers, 
dishes, bowls, etc., are designed to stack, thus 
taking up a minimum of space, are feather- 
light, and are of non-rigid construction. The 
plastic of which this tableware is made 
proved itself during the war as an indestruc- 
tible covering for assault wire providing 
lines of communication. It is impervious to 


is Offered New Handy 


Equipment 


temperature changes, and is particularly suit- 
ed to deep-freeze preservation. The ideal dish 
for the flying sportsman who likes to eat too. 


Camera With Wings 

Though not yet a “built-in” the new Printex 
Press Camera was designed as an aircraft ac- 
cessory, and patterned after war-proved aerial 
camera designs. It has no bellows for the 
wind to cave-in, and all movements and ad- 
justments are inside the case. The case is of 
magnesium alloy, and is both lightweight and 
compact. Comes in 214x314 and 4x5 models. 
The 4x5 model accepts a 34-inch wide-angle 
lens, or you can reverse the lens-board and 
use a 6- or 6%4-inch standard lens. Optional 
flat lens-board accepts 5 to 5%4-inch lenses. 


Minnesota Welcomes Flyers 


Headquarters of a great wilderness area 
getting ready for the flying sportsman is 
Duluth, Minnesota, at the head of Lake Su- 
perior. Duluth has an airport with surfaced 
runways long enough for nearly anything on 
wings, and a seaplane base called Sky Har- 
bor has recently opened. It is not surprising 
to see a deer stray onto the airport, and 
ducks and float planes jockey for position 
on the waters of Sky Harbor. For journeying 
into Canada, Customs and Immigration fa- 
cilities are available here, along with CAA 
Communications and a Weather Bureau. 

Here the sportsman will find ducks in 
early fall, deer and bear hunting in early 
winter, ice fishing and winter sports while 
the ground is frozen, and fishing aplenty 
come spring. With all this available, Duluth 
expects to see every sportsman pilot in the 
country sooner or later. 
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FOUR COYOTES is the result of three and one half hours’ flying time for John Spader, 
right, of Oldham, S. Dakota. Spader reports deer plentiful in area, counted 30 one day 


COYOTE HUNTING GOOD IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Plane Replaces Auto to 
Extend Fishing Time 


In the summer a man’s fancy may turn to 
a day or two of salt-water fishing. In past 


,years we have made numerous long, hot, 


dusty trips by auto to various points on the 
North Carolina coast in an effort to lure the 
fish from the briny deep. This year we de- 
cided to make a sporting pilgrimage to the 
coast by air. After storing our rods and fish- 
ing boxes in the baggage compartment of our 
Ercoupe one Saturday, we flew in the early 
morning air for 150 miles to Morehead City, 
N. C. We found the trip by air, in compari- 
son to the auto trip, almost unbelievable in 
comfort and scenery, with flying time only 
one hour and 10 minutes, against over three 
hours by car. 

We landed at the Morehead City munici- 
pal airport shortly after 8 a. m. and were 
promptly advised by an airport attendant 
that we could obtain transportation from the 
airport direct to the waterfront, where boats 
could be obtained for “outside” fishing in the 
ocean or “inside” fishing in the sound. How- 
ever, on this trip we were bound for Swans- 
boro, a small fishing village up the coast, 
where we expected to try for sheepshead 
around the pilings of a long bridge. Some 
vacationing relatives met us shortly after we 
landed and a few minutes later we were near 
Swansboro, catching sand-fiddlers for bait. 

We rented a small rowboat, baited our 
hooks with sand-fiddlers, and relaxed in the 
cool shade of the big bridge. The tide was 
about slack, and we fished as near the heavy 
wooden piles which supported the bridge as 
possible. We knew from past experience that 
the wily sheepshead like to feed on barnacles 
which attach themselves to these bridge sup- 
ports. Soon I noticed my line quivering. I 
snatched the rod hard, and a moment later 
our first sheepshead was flopping in the boat. 
Within a few minutes we landed several nice 
fish, then the tide changed. . . . They were 
much harder to catch after that, but we fished 
until late in the afternoon. 

That night our relatives took us to the 
Sanitary Fish Market and Restaurant in 
Morehead City where we feasted on some 
of the finest seafood. to be had in North 
Carolina. 

Early the next morning we took off, and 
as we flew homeward, talked of other places 
we might reach by air which provide enter- 
tainment in the way of sports. We mentioned 
Pinehurst, the golf mecca of the South, with 
its fine airport almost within walking dis- 
tance of five 18-hole golf courses. We thought 
of Currituck Sound near Elizabeth City, 
(N. C.), which provides waterfowl shooting 
in winter and bass fishing in summer. 

Almost before we were aware of it, our 
hometown moyed into view on the horizon, 
and we prepared for landing, thinking as we 
circled of how much so many people are 
missing, and being thankful that we are 
among the fortunate ones who can enjoy 
outdoor sports “by air.”—Tom Cameron. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“Te low-and-slow Dilbert a stall applies exclusively to horses!" 


AUTOMATIC STIMULATOR — If all the Dilberts 
who have made wheels-up landings since the re- 
tractable landing gear was invented were laid end 


to end, they would litter up a lot of runways. Bells, ’ 


buzzers and lights have all been tried as reminders 
to pilots to lower their wheels, but belly landings 
continue. Realizing that such signals are too weak 
and indefinite, | have just invented a device. 

This device is very simple, consisting merely of 
a radio altimeter with two electrical attachments. 
It operates automatically and will be known as the 
Warner Automatic Stimulator. When the altimeter 
registers 200 feet during the landing approach, a 
relay closes. This energizes an electric circuit and 
actuates an arm which slaps the pilot awake. 

When the altimeter gets down to 50 feet, another 
relay closes and another circuit is energized. This 
one jabs a tenpenny nail up through the pilot’s seat 
and prods him into action. There is a cut-out switch 
installed in the nail circuit, however, which will 
prevent it from being energized if the wheels are 
down and locked. 

To obtain best results, training should start on 
the ground with the equipment installed in a Link 
Trainer and used in conjunction witha motion pic- 
ture projector and loudspeaker. To begin with, a 


“Innnnfroooduuucing.... 
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By S. H. Warner and Robert ¢. Osborn 


one-reel movie should be shown of actual wheels-up 
landings. This should be in technicolor to bring 
out the red faces of the offending pilots. 
Immediately after the movie, the pilot, wearing 
flight gear, should get into the Link for his first 
lesson. The loudspeaker is now turned on. As the 
pilot reaches 200 feet in his descent and the arm 
swings out and slaps him, the speaker blares out, 
“Don’t forget to lower your gear.” And when the 
nail starts jabbing him at 50 feet, the speaker 
screams, “You forgot to lower your wheels.” When 
the pilot reaches the point where, with the loud- 
speaker turned off, he consistently remembers to 
lower his landing gear after being slapped but be- 
fore being jabbed with the nail, he is ready for 
actual flight in a plane having this equipment. 
This method of training is not new. Psycholo- 
gists refer to it as the “Stimulus-Response” method. 
It is based on elaborate tests proving that by “men- 
tal association,” humans, as well as animals, can be 
trained to respond in a specific manner to a par- 
ticular stimulus. In this case, the pilot is trained 
to respond to the stimulus of the slapping and prod- 
ding by lowering his wheels. When he reaches the 
point where his “motor reflexes” consistently cause 
him to do this, he is said (Continued on page 68) 


. . the Warner Automatic Stimulator.” 
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1. 

ELEMENTARY APPLIED AERODY- 
NAMICS by Paul E. Hemke. A text book 
for those who have already had preliminary 
training in mathematics, physics, and me- 
chanics. Includes chapter on compressibil- 


ity; discusses rotors and helicopters. 


$1.00 


SOARING FLIGHT by Terence Horsley. 
An up-to-date definitive book on motorless 
flight by an experienced glider pilot. Is well 
illustrated, and interesting reading for even 
armchair pilots. $4.00 


MODEL AIRCRAFT HANDBOOK by 
William Winter. Here is one of the most 
complete and up-to-date informative books 
on model airplane construction, design, fly- 
ing. $2.50 


4. 

CASEY JONES CYCLOPEDIA OF AVI- 
ATION TERMS—A cyclopedic dictionary 
supplying accurate detailed descriptions of 
aviation terms in a non-technical language. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


5. 

AIRCRAFT CARBURETION by Robert 
H. Thorner. This book deals with fun- 
damentals of carburetors and related equip- 
ment in aircraft. It is written for the air- 
craft mechanic, pilots and flight engineers, 
development engineers and designers. It pre- 
supposes a knowledge of engines. $3.50 
6. 

YOUR FUTURE IN AVIATION by J. 
Fred Henry. If you want a book that will tell 
you exactly where and how to find the job 
you want in aviation, this is it. $3.00 


hs 

WE DROPPED THE A-BOMB by Merle 
Miller and Abe Spitzer. The first eye-witness 
account of what really happened over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. It discloses how the 
boys who dropped the A-bomb felt about 
their job. Abe Spitzer was radio operator of 
one of the B-29’s. $2.00 
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8. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RADIO by Henry 


Lionel Williams. A fully illustrated outline — 


of radio theory and practice, plus the inside 
story of transmission, reception, etc. $1.00 


9. 
THE WORLD’S WINGS by Lucien Zach- 
aroff. This book explains the problems and 
possibilities of global airways. It surveys the 
international scene, studies the conferences, 
the plans of great nations to win airways’ 


control. $3.00 


10. 

AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR by Reginald 
M. Cleveland. A good account of the im- 
portant part airlines played in the war, plus 
tables of statistics of contract operations of 
the nation’s airlines during the war. $3.50 


11. 

AERODYNAMICS by A. Wiley Sherwood. 
This book gives the reader a general prac- 
tical background in theory and experiment 
for later, more intensive, mathematical work 
in aerodynamics. An introductory text. $2.75 


12. 

AIRCRAFT ENGINES OF THE WORLD 
by Paul H. Wilkinson. A reference book de- 
voted exclusively to aircraft engines. Part I 
deals with reciprocating engines; Part II 
with jet propulsion. Contains complete spec- 
ifications of 104 engines and 20 jets of the 
U.S., England, Brazil, Spain, Sweden, France, 
Australia, Switzerland and Russia. $9.00 
iheye 

PRACTICAL AERODYNAMICS by Brad- 
ley Jones. This book is your authority on 
aerodynamics. It has the answer for all ques- 
tions. No mathematical training higher than 
elementary algebra is needed to completely 
understand this book. It is practical for both 
the beginner and the specialist. $4.00 


14. 

BASIC AIRPLANE MECHANICS by H. 
G. Lesly. This book covers the important facts 
and procedures which the plane mechanic 
must know to keep planes in working order. 


$2.75 


SKYWAYS BOOK MART ORDER FORM > Li pF 


No orders accepted unless cost of book (s) prepaid. All books fully returnable 


within ten days of receipt if purchaser is not satisfied cy ; 
SKYWAYS, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 21 

Please send me the book (s) | have checked above, | enclose $.________. a 
to cover cost as per prices indicated, (All books mailed postage prepaid.) 22) . 
Ie ihe a Se ek a a ie ee : 
AGC SS ee cat a es ean aee een oe ae . 

City: ee eee Zone No........... 2, Staten. sons ee ae 
— May, 1947, issue — * 
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15. 

erty NAVIGATION by H. E. Benham. 
If you’re of the opinion that navigation, 
espeeially celestial, is a difficult and mys- 
terious science, read this book and see how 
simple it really is. It explains all latest tech- 
niques. A practical book for a practical 
science. $4.00 


16. 

MANUAL OF AIRCRAFT LAYOUT by 
Rudolph Faltus. This is a book for aircraft 
workers concerned with layout, templates, 
sheet metal, lofting, tools, dies and jigs, 
drafting, etc. It is a learn-as-you-work .. . 
work-as-you-learn type of book, for the gen- 
eral aircraft mechanic engaged in service 


and field work. $3.25 


hz. 

JORDANOFF’S ILLUSTRATED AVIA- 
TION DICTIONARY by Assen Jordanoff. 
A complete dictionary of aviation terms, il- 
lustrated with exact drawings. Also contains 
short history of flying. $3.25 


18. 

DIALS AND FLIGHT by Assen Jordanoff. 
Complete information on aviation instru- 
ments. Profusely illustrated with drawings, 
diagrams, charts. $5.00 


19. 

THE NAVY’S AIR WAR by Aviation His- 
tory Unit Op-519B DCNO (Air). This is the 
official story of the naval air war in all its 
aspects. Photographs and maps. $3.50 


20. 

THE AVIATION ANNUAL OF 1947, ed- 
ited by Reginald M. Cleveland. The year’s 
significant developments in aviation described 
by authorities in all branches. $5.00 


eM 

THE ART OF FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
by Edward C. Bailly, Jr. The author has dis- 
tilled into this the essence of his long experi- 
ence in teaching hundreds of pilots. $3.00 


ap 


THIS MONTH’S FEATURE: 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
AAF, by the Historical Office of the AAF. 
This is the official history of the United 
States Army Air Forces. It tells the story 
of military aeronautics in the United 
States from the early 19th century 
through World War II. A special pic- 
torial section catalogues all Army air- 
craft, both experimental and service, from 
the Wright Flyer of 1909 to the giant 
superfortresses of today. Over 600 photo- 
graphs! This is the book of the month— 
and a “must” for every airman’s library. 

Price: $10.00 


SKYWAY: 


Compact! Light! Sure! 


for smoother, safer braking 


Here you plainly see why Goodyear’s Single varies, linings wear longer. Self-cooling, too; no 
Disc Brake is now standard equipment on many excess heat to “‘burn up” tires! Parts and service 
light planes, and larger commercial aircraft, too. It available from Goodyear dealers at most airports. It’s 
is amazingly compact and hugs the wheel — simplifies a plus on any plane, along with Goodyear tires, Pliocel 
retraction. It is light in weight, yet exceptionally safety fuel cells and Airfoam fatigue-banishing 
powerful — excels any other brake of its size cushions. For data, write: Goodyear, Aviation 
and weight in energy absorption. It’s Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio or 


self-adjusting; pedal-feel never Los Angeles 54, California. 


\ 00° TEAR \ 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


Vliocel, Airfoam—T.M.’s The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR <i TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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SECTIONAL CRAFT 


You can take with you... 
in car 


or plane. 


The Square Stern Sectional Linkboat. 
It’s an outboard. It’s a rowboat. It’s 
a sailing dinghy. Easily carried in car 
or plane to wherever there’s water and 
assembled in ten minutes. Length 114% 
feet, beam 42 inches, weight 79 pounds. 


Stows in two bags. 


Now fly to your favorite lake or stream 
and fish and hunt to your heart’s con- 
tent. Easily assembled on the wing of 
a plane. Write for the name of your 


nearest dealer. 


Department S.K. 2 


EINK siasosne 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y~ 


Residents of Canada: Write to 
Link Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 


Gananoque, Ontario. 


SWENSEN'S AIRPARK 
Camping — Fishing — Swimming 
Homesites for sale. 

Landing @Stripe-. -.-8sise cece 1200 feet 
Left-Hand Pattern at 1500 feet 


L. E. Swensen 
Garberviile, California 


METCALF’S CANADIAN CAMPS 


Located on Long Bay—Lake of the Woods—well- 

protected for seaplane landings—set in the 

midst of the best fishing and hunting grounds of 

Ontario. It is possible to drive right to the 

Lodge, over good highways from all American 

centers—400 miles north of Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
Write for descriptive folder. 


MEL STINCHFIELD 
605 Washington Street Valparaiso, Indiana, U.S.A. 


FISHING IN MAINE!!! 


Flying Sportsmen, fly to Maine’s best salmon, trout 

and bass waters for your fishing. Airport at Princeton 

is in the heart of Maine’s best fishing section. Camps 

located one mile from airport. Fish in Long Lake, 

Big Lake, Grand Lake, St. Croix River. Log cabins, 

excellent food, boats, canoes, guides, Indian or white. 
Write for descriptive folder. 


LONG LAKE CAMPS 


Princeton, Washington County, Maine 


Now ftvatla te! 


Precision-Built 


Ed Jones 


Jardur 


AVIATION Waterproof 
Chronographs and Jardur 


AVIATION Waterproof 
Wrist-Watches. 

At Your Local Dealer 
Catalog sent on request 


JARDUR IMPORT CO., 874 B'way, New York 3,N. Y. 
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Where 


Arizona 


If its good trout fishing (from May 30 to 
October 31), or deer, bear, duck, rabbit and 
quail hunting (October and November) that 
you want, Arizona offers the flying sportsman 
top-drawer activity. Safford, northeast of 
Phoenix, is in the heart of good trout fish- 
ing, as are Springerville, Whiteriver and 
Flagstaff. In the winter season, there’s no 
better skiing than that found at Flagstaff, 
northwest of Phoenix. Arizona Airways, Inc., 
a good charter service operating out of Sky 
Harbor Municipal Airport at Phoenix, is 
available for charter flights to any of the 
state’s fishing, hunting or skiing centers. 
Arizona Airways also offers a series of all- 
expense ..air-tours to~—the -southwest’s scenic 
points ($35 and up, depending on length of 
tour). As far as scheduled airlines are con- 
cerned, both American Airlines and TWA 
serve Arizona, via Phoenix, Douglas and 
Tucson. Hotel facilities are reasonable and 
very good. There also are lodges, inns and 
ranches available for over-night, weekend 
or by-week or month stays. Among them is 
the J-A Ranch at Marvin Glenn, Arizona. 
This is located in the Chiricahua Mountains, 
just 30 miles northeast of Douglas. For fur- 
ther information write: Arizona Airways, 
Hotel Adams, Phoenix, or Arizona Aviation 


* Service, Safford, Arizona. 


Personal Pilot Information:— 


Sky Harbor Municipal Airport (Phoe- 
nix)—(Cl. 4) El. 1117 feet; hard-surfaced 
runways; radio and homing; night operation; 
major and minor repair facilities. 73, 80, 91, 
100 Octane fuel available. Phoenix 2.8 miles 
ESE (Phoenix Chart). 


Wickersham Airport (Safford)—(Cl. 2) 
El. 3000 feet; 3 sand and loam strips, N/S, 
E/W and NW/SE; flood lights, wind cone. 
Obstructions: Poles, NW, S. Trees, S, SE. 
5 hangars; major repairs; 80 Octane fuel; 


(o Fly 


storage and 24-hour service. Safford Z 
miles S. (Phoenix Chart). ; 
International Airport (Douglas)—(Cl.. 
El. 4100 feet; 3 paved runways, N/S, E/} 
NW/SE; rotating beacon, beacon cod 
boundary, range, flood and obstruction ligh 
on request only. Name on hangar; light 
wind cone and tee. Hangar, repairs, storag 
73, 80 Octane fuel. Obstructions: Poles, F 
Hills, E. Taxi service to Douglas, 3.3 mil 
E. (Douglas Chart). 


Arkansas 


The outdoor parade leads to Arkans 
where there’s excellent hunting and _ fishiz 
just about all year ‘round. The fightin 
small-mouth black bass will hit your ph 
or dry= fly on the Buffalo River. Whopp 
breams are pulled from Spring Lake in 1] 
Ouachitas, or you can head for the du 
blinds (in November, December and Jan 
ary) near Stuttgart and bag your limit. A 
kansas is a flying sportsman’s paradise. T) 
Jack Tar Court Hotel officials operate 
charter service out of Hot Springs and are 
the present time readying their own airpo 
for charter service to all points in the U. $ 
Canada and Mexico. American Airfine 
Braniff or Chicago & Southern serve Arka 
sas via Little Rock (NE of Hot Springs 
Hot Springs National Park attracts tho 
sands of visitors who come to enjoy boatir 
horse racing, swimming, hiking, fishing, e' 
This resort boasts 300 hotels and excelle 
motor courts. For additional informati 
write Jack Tar Court Hotel, Upper Pa 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Personal Pilot Information:— 


McLaughlin Municipal Field (H 
Springs)—(Cl. 3). El. 525 feet; 2 .bit 
minous runways, 2 sod strips; navigation 
facilities; wind cone and lighted tetrahedra 
(Continued- on page 50) 


SKYWAY 


Say Gus and Torrance Watkin 


., alongside a ready- 
made airport for floats. On 
the entire trip, the Watkinses 
were never more than a few 
miles from a water landing 
area. 


— 
VISITING a friend’s lodge, Gus 
and Torrance borrow a dog 
and have good luck shooting. 
Quick flight home solved 
storage problems on birds. 
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$s of Syosset, 


Gus and Torrance Watkins like hunting and 
fishing in the woods and lakes of Maine and 
Vermont. With a floatpJane, these spots are only 
a few hours away from their Long Island home. 
By flying, they pack a week’s vacation into a 


weekend. They find fuel costs low, 
travel time short, and fun in every 
mile of flight. 

You can follow their pattern of 
sport. With floats, every lake is an 
airport, every shoreline an invita- 
tion to stop for a visit. Land right 
at camp site or lodge in your favor- 


THERE’S GOOD HUNTING and fishing in spots 
like this, which you can easily reach on floats. 


A FEW Hours out of New York, Gus and 
Torrance Watkins fish in a Vermont lake. 
Spots such as this are within easy reach 
on floats. 


ite vacation spots and save travel 
hours for play. 

No matter where you live, there 
is probably a float base nearby. 
Try a flight, to find a whole new 
world of sport. If you already own 
a plane, the quick and simple con- 
version to floats will give you more 
fun in flying, more places to go. 


EDO’S BOOKLETS will tell you more about 
floatplanes and this thrilling type of flying. 
Write today for your free copies. 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
220 Second Avenue, College Point, L. I., New York 
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Where To Fly 
(Continued from page 48) 


Obstructions — Trees—NE, \Buildings—N, 
Hills—S. Hangar storage; major repair; 80 
octane fuel. Day service. Taxi to city 3 miles 


SW. (Little Rock Chart). 


Hot Springs Seaplane Anchorage—On 
Lake Hamilton—4.5 miles SSW of Hot 
Springs. El. 320 feet; 3-mile. landing area 
any direction; mooring and beach. Obstruc- 
tions—Bridge and power line—E. (Little 
Rock Chart). 


Dockery Airport (Stuttgart)—(Cl. I) 
El. 214 feet; 3 sod strips; navigational facili- 
ties; circle on field; wind cone. Obstructions 
—Trees, S, N, E, W; Pole lines—S, E; 
Water Tank—SE; House—N, W. 3 hangars; 
major repairs; storage; 73 and 80 Octane 
fuel available. Day service. Taxi to town, 1.5 


miles NNW. (Little Rock Chart). 


California 


Californians claim California has every- 
thing . . . and we're beginning to believe 
they’re right. Certainly the state lacks nothing 
in the way of hunting, fishing and all other 
sports activities..,In’ Southern California, 
sportsmen report the vicinity of Big Bear 
City holds all the best when it comes to 
trout fishing, blue gill fishing. (May 1 to 
October 31) and duck and deer hunting 
(September and October). Big Bear Lake 
could be called a sportsman’s utopia for it 
offers boating, skiing, skating as well as 
hunting and fishing in season. The scheduled 
airlines (American, Southwest, TWA, United 
and Western Air) serve this area via Los 
Angeles. Western Continental Airlines, a 
good charter outfit, will fly you to Big 
Bear City or to any other hunting and fishing 
center. Other information (including accom- 
modations) may be had by writing Big Bear 
City Airport, PO Box N, Big Bear City, or 
Western Continental Airlines, Grand Central 
Airport, Glendale. 

In Northern California, fishermen claim 
there’s no thrill like going after steelheads, 
trout or salmon in the streams and lakes 
around Lompoc (north of Santa Barbara) or 
Red Bluff, California. The Lompos Flying 
Service is available for charter trips, as is 
Transcalair, operating out of San Jose Air- 
port on King Road, and the Benna and Ward 
Flying Service at Red Bluff. Transcalair 
will Hy you to Hyampom for deer, bear 
hunting in season, or for salmon, trout and 
bass fishing. This charter service also will 
fly you to Weaverville for all types of game 
hunting, or to Eureka for fresh or salt water 
fishing. If it’s golf, riding or mountain climb- 
ing you want, Transcalair will take you to 
Tahoe Sky Harbor or Gaberville. All of these 
spots are choice ones for the flying sports- 
man. A letter to either Lompoc Flying Serv- 
ice, Lompoc, California, or Transcalair, King 
Road, San Jose, or Benna and Ward Flying 
Service, Bidwell Field, Red Bluff, California, 
will bring you enough detailed information 
about hunting; fishing . . . and lodging ac- 
commodations . . . to make you want to go 
right away. By the way, at Bidwell Airport 
the Riverside Auto Court caters to pilots. 
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Personal Pilot Information:— 


Big Bear City Airport (San Bernardino) 
—(Cl. I) El. 6850 feet; bare strip E/W. 
Obstructions—Trees. No data on service, etc. 


(Los Angeles Chart). 


Grand Central Airport (Glendale)— 
(Cl. 4) El. 480 feet; cement runway 
NW/SE, concrete and bituminous  run- 


way NW/SE; Navigational facilities; range, 
contact, runway and flood lights. Field 
landing lights operate on call only. 
Lighted wind. tee. Obstructions: Buildings 
and poles—SE. 6 Hangars; control tower; 
weather bureau; major repairs. 73, 83, 91 
and 100 Octane fuel available. Storage and 
24-hour service. Bus, taxi, interurban electric 
railway’ to Glendale, NW 2.2 miles. (Los 
Angeles Chart). 


Lompoc Airport—(Cl. 1) El. 200 feet; 2 
bare strips E/W, NW/SE; 2 hangars; 73 
Octane fuel available. Taxi or private car to 
town, 2.5 miles E. (San Francisco Chart). 


San Jose Airport—(Cl. I) El. 70 feet; bure 
strip NW/SE. Wind Cone. Obstructions: 
Power lines-—S. Hangar, 80 Octane gas avail- 
able. Taxi or private car to city 2 miles NW. 
(San Francisco Chart). 


Hyampom—Grass strip across from Post 
Office. No service data available. 


Weaverville Airport—(Cl. I) El. 2040 feet ; 
2 rock-loam strips NNE/SSW and NW/SE. 
Field hazardous due to steep gradient of 
strips. X-shape. Navigation facilities: circle 
on field; wind cone. Obstructions: Trees— 
NW; Ridge—SW; Mountain—SE; Power 
poles—S. Hangar; 73 Octane gas available. 
Day service. Private car to city 1 mile SSE. 
Field is operated by U.S.F.S. (Mt. Shasta 
Chart). 


Humboldt County Airport (Eureka)— 
(Cl. 1) El. 10: feet; 2 loam and sod strips, 


NW/SE and ENE/WSW. Wind cone and_ 


tee; Obstructions: Trees—E, Radio tower— 
SW, Tele—NW. Minor repairs; 73 Octane 
fuel. Day service. Taxi available to city 3.6 
miles ENE, (Mt. Shasta Chart). 


Bidwell Airport (Red Bluff)—/(Cl. 3) El. 
350 feet; 2 bituminous runways, N/S and 
E/W; Rotating beacon, course, boundary, 
runway and obstruction lights operate on 
call; Wind cone and lighted tee. Obstruc- 
tions: Poles—E ; Lines—W. Hangar, weather 
bureau; 80, 81 and 100 Octane gas. 24-hour 
service. Private car to town 1.7 miles SSW. 


(Mt. Shasta Chart). 


Colorado 


Between April 10 and October 31 rod- 
and-reel sportsmen from almost every state 
in the union head Colorado way. Sports- 
men fly in via Braniff, Continental, United or 
Western Air Lines and then use Monarch 
Air Lines, Inc., to get them to the state’s 
bountiful fishing waters near Salida, Gun- 
nison, Granby and Durango. In the fall sea- 
son (October, November) Monarch ferries 
hunters to Craig, Rifle, Gunnison, Durango 
and Salida for a go at some of the country’s 
finest deer and elk hunting. Good hotel ac- 
commodations are available at all of these 

(Continued on page 78) 


Sports News 


(Continued from page 43) 


Eagle Hunter Shoots From Plane 

Hunting eagles is J. O. Casparis’s job out 
in Brewster County, Texas. Texas sheep men 
pay him to keep their ranges free from the 
destructive birds. One sheep man lost 500 
lambs to the golden eagle in a period of 60 
days, then called on Casparis and his plane. 
Casparis shoots the birds, whose wing- 
spread of 10 feet makes picking up a lamb 
a cinch, from an altitude of 100 to 300 feet, 
in a diye. Using a 12-gauge sawed-off shot- 
gun loaded with No. 4 shot, he shot 1,000 
eagles in 1945, and 867 in 1946.—Melba Klaus 


WINTER'S KILL shown by Wayne Adkins 
and wife, Elme, Mo. She flies, he shoots 


Sportsmen Fly South 
of the Border 

A popular fisherman’s tour to Puerto Pe- 
nasco, Mexico, has recently been inaugurated 
by Hillman Travel Service, Inc., of Santa 
Ana, California. The trip is made in a twin-. 
engine Cessna, and includes complete ac- 
commodations for a party of four for three 
days. A flat rate covers the round trip, two 
nights in the Hotel Penasco, a private boat 
for a full day’s fishing, and a Mexico tourist 
card and angling license. All flights are 
initiated and terminated from the airport of 


athe customers’ selection. 


Flight to Anything 

The East Coast Aviation Corporation, with 
the welfare of busy Bostonians at heart, in- 
augurated skiing flights to Manchester, Ver- 
mont, in January. The trip, which normally 
takes all day by auto or train thus making it 
impossible for Bostonians, with only a week- 
end to spare, takes just 90 minutes in the 
Corporation’s twin-engine Cessna. And when 
summer comes, the same trip will be con- 
verted to a golfing outing, with reservations 
at the individual’s favorite lodge arranged 
by East Coast Aviation. 


BIG GAME hounds aid L. L. Lewis, Central 
Point, Ore., in hunting cougar and bear 


SKYWAYS 


Choose a unit... or a system 


AVA-3I-A 
All-position, aircraft-type microphone. 


AVA-35 and AVA-57 
Lightweight headphones. 


AVA-38 
Simultaneous radio-range filter. 


AVR-104 
L-f receiver, 200-415 kc. 


AVT-I14 

V-h-f transmitter. Crystal-controlled, 
121.5-123 Mc. Complete with power sup- 
ply and whip antenna. 


AVA-127 

Power supply .. . with audio system for 
loudspeaker and modulator service. Op- 
erates from 6-, 12-, or 24-volt batteries. 


AVA-129 
Loop antenna... complete with hand- 
wheel and azimuth scale. 


MI-19548 
Dry-battery pack for AVR-104 receiver. 


RCA Loop Antenna 


AVA-129 for radio 
direction-finding and air 
navigation. 
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For reliable communication .. . use an RCA 
. - « the complete 2-way radio for personal planes 


For 2-way communication performance 
equal to airline service, here’s your per- 
sonal plane radio. It’s compact. It’s flexi- 
ble. It’s complete . . . right down to its 
interphone system. 


Here are just a few of the features 


A single-control v-h-f transmitter de- 
livers 6 watts of 100 per cent modulated 
power on any one of 6 different static- 
free channels (you select your transmitter 
frequency... or interphone... at the turn of 
aswitch). A high-sensitivity type super- 


AVIATION SECTION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, f.3- 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


heterodyne receiver, with built-in range 
filter, brings in radio range, weather, 
and traffic-control stations strong and 
clear. A lightweight rotatable loop an- 
tenna provides accurate direction-finding 
for air navigation. A separate low-drain 
power supply completes the system. 

For the facts about this outstanding 
2-way personal plane radio... the radio 
that fits into any standard 3-inch open- 
ing on your instrument panel, write RCA, 
Aviation Section, Dept. 89-E, Camden, 
New Jersey. 
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Air-Minded Executive 


(Continued from page 20) 


thermometers for indoor and outdoor tem- 
peratures, There was even a crank attached 
to revolving mirrors outside the windows so 
the Major could inspect the engine and 
roadbed if he so desired. 

Fleischmann’s desire for the finest and the 
unusual has been carried over to his execu- 
tive plane. The Lodestar is beautifully fur- 
nished, excellently appointed and for the 
entertainment of the passengers there is just 
about every gadget within the cabin itself 
that any air-minded person would desire. 

No one seems certain how the private rail- 
road car fad began just as no one seems cer- 
tain today who was the first executive to 
have his own plane. 

President Abraham Lincoln had a private 
railway car and so did Queen Victoria. They 
were decorated in all the baroque taste of the 
day—Lincoln’s being noteworthy in that it 
was completely armor plated. He rode it only 
a few times before it became his funeral 
coach. 

Of course, George M. Pullman, founder of 
the company which today bears his name, 
owned his own private car and so did P. T. 
Barnum of circus fame. Barnum’s car, a lay- 
ishly furnished mansion on wheels, was 
painted lemon yellow and attracted much 
attention, even when it was attached to the 
end of a gayly decorated circus train. 

Few men of fabulous wealth escaped the 
urge to own a railway car of their own. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and J. P. Morgan never 
owned one, but Henry Ford, Eugene Grace, 
Charles M, Schwab, Harry F. Sinclair, Harry 
Payne Whitney, Edward F. Hutton, John J. 
Raskob, J. S. Cosden, Jacob Replogle, the 
Mellon family; Paul Block, Joseph E. Weid- 
ner and a number of others did. 

A private railway car was expensive to 
buy and expensive to maintain. The car itself 
cost about $100,000 plus whatever the tycoon 
cared to toss in for the furnishings, gadgets 
and doodads he desired. The maintenance 
cost was better than $200 a day. 

The executive plane also costs a sizable 
piece of change—and the maintenance costs 
are usually heavy, too. 

The Douglas DC-3C executive “flying of- 
fice” plane sells for $115,000, while the Lock- 
heed Lodestar brings $111,000. Several other 
companies, such as Stinson, North American, 
Beech, Republic, Bellanca and Grumman 
have or soon will have planes in the $6,000 
to $60,000 class for business flying. 

North American, which sells the four- 
place Navion for $7,750 claims it can “show 
any firm with a $60,000 business that an air- 
plane will make money for the company.” 

Beech aircraft, which has sold more than 
300 of the $60,000 executive-type twin-en- 
gine planes since the war’s end, also sells a 
four-place Bonanza for $7,975. 

Upkeep and maintenance of these planes 
vary, of course, with the type. And the pilot’s 
salary is another item that must be included 
in the figures. 

But while the private railway car was in 
many cases a luxury item, the executive 
plane is, in most cases, a matter of business. 
For instance, the B. F. Goodrich Company 
in Akron, Ohio, states that its Lodestar 
twin-engine, 10-passenger’ company plane, 
purchased in 1945, paid for itself within two 
months in time saved in emergency travel. 
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During the first year in Goodrich service 
the company’s Lodestar flew more than 500 
hours, covered more than 112,000 miles and 
transported 882 passengers. During the 12- 
month period the plane operated over 24 
states, Canada and Mexico and made one 
non-stop flight from Washington, D. C., to 
Havana, Cuba. Goodrich now has two ex- 
ecutive planes in service, the second being a 
twin-engine Beechcraft which was put into 
operation in March, 1946. 

Lodestars are popular as executive planes. 
In addition to Goodrich, other companies 
using them for executives include Bethlehem 
Steel, Celanese, Chicago Tribune, Jacque- 
line Cochran, Columbian Petroleum, Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company, Fleishmann 
Yeast, Fruehauf Trailer, Gannet Company, 
General Electric, Goodyear, Gulf Oil, Her- 
cules Powder, Johnson and Johnson, Walker 
Inman, Kollsman Instruments, Lambert, 
Clayton Lemon, Lever Brothers, Manufac- 
turers Trust, Maybee Oil and Gas, McMil- 
lan Petroleum, National Dairies Products, 
Oregon Shipbuilding, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas, Petan, Republic Steel, Republic Oil 
Refining, Reynolds Metal, Sinclair Refining, 
Standard Brands, Standard Gas and Electric, 
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Standard Oil, Superior Oil, Texas Oil, Time 
Magazine, Union Oil, C. R. Vose, Warren 
Petroleum, Weatherhead and Weirton Steel. 

Among those who have purchased the 
new Douglas DC-3C executive model plane 
(which are rebuilt C-47’s) are the McCarthy 
Oil and Gas Corp., the R. F. Hollingshead 
Corp., United Aircraft Corp., Hearst Corp., 
the Swiftlite Aircraft Corp., Gulf Oil Co., 
Texas Co., Gar Wood and Atlas Corp. 

In the spacious DC-3C cabin, triple-in- 
sulated against sound, are seating accommo- 
dations for 18 passengers. Two wide divans, 
which may be converted into full-sized sleep- 
ing berths, are placed along opposite walls 
at the forward end of the cabin. Directly 
aft of the divans are deeply-cushioned arm 
chairs arranged with four pairs on the right 
and four single seats on the left side of the 
wide aisle. An optional arrangement pro- 
vides four convertible divans and six instead 
of 12 chairs. Both arrangements have a con- 
ference or card table seating four, a writing 
desk, a broadcast receiver, a magazine rack, 
a clock and baggage room and an airline 
buffet for serving hot or cold meals. A com- 
pletely equipped washroom occupies the aft 
end of the cabin. 

A DC-3C company plane is being used 
by the R. M. Hollingshead Corporation of 
Camden, N. J., to promote (page Mr. Rip- 
ley) sales of automotive products. 

A firm believer in the bewhiskered sales 
maxim, “the more you tell, the more you 
sell,” Hollingshead is flying sales personnel 
from different localities every week to Cam- 


-den to indoctrinate them. In addition to vis- 


iting the plant, the jobber-salesmen ‘attend 
sales promotion meetings. 

The Hollingshead firm expects a minimum 
increase of $1,800,000 yearly in its sales to 
result from the closer relationship between 
salesman and the home office. Before the war 
Hollingshead brought salesmen to the plant 
by train, but with its company plane its 
radius has been extended from 150 miles to 
nearly 1,000 miles—and the salesmen can 
be back in their home territories within a 
few days if necessary. 

One of the enthusiastic users of the com- 
pany plane is the Gulf Oil Co. Major Al 
Williams, head of Gulf’s aviation depart- 
ment and noted flyer in his own right, points 
out that “American industries have learned 
from World War II the importance of fast 
transportation for its top executives. During 
the war General Eisenhower depended upon 
a standby squadron of high-speed transports 
to bring field generals from distant battle 
fronts to his headquarters for important con- 
ferences. He, too, was able to fly to key 
points for other sessions. By utilizing Eisen- 
hower’s idea, Gulf is using its DC-3C’s to 
narrow the gap between its front sales lines 
and headquarters. This will mean greater 
efficiency, smoother operations.” 

Most ardent of the air-minded executives. 
at Bethlehem Steel is board chairman Eu-' 
gene G. Grace, himself. He flies several) 
times weekly and likes to take over the: 
controls once the plane is in the air. 

The Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Company’s, 
company plane provides the vital link be- 
tween Weirton and the nation’s wintipal 
cities. For example, New York City, the 
world’s greatest buying center, is just 1 
minutes away, while the nation’s capital in 
Washington is only 50 minutes distant. Fro 
Weirton it takes only 3 hours 10 minutes t 
fly the 560 miles to St. Louis, while Chicago 
425 miles west, is 2 hours 25 minutes by air 
from the Weirton general office. Detroit 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia, all cities wher 
Weirton does business, are now less than 9 
minutes away. E 

The Lever Brothers’ plane, a Lockhee 
Lodestar purchased in early 1946 by Lever’s 
youthful, air-minded president Charles Luck 
man, to bring the Cambridge main office 
into closer contact with Lever plants across 
the country, was the occasion for no little 
ceremony last spring. 

The christening of the plane took place 
during the visit to the United States las 
June of Viscount Leverhulme, head of Lever 
International, and his wife. Because it was 
named in her honor, Viscountess Leverhulme 
christened the plane “Ladylever” by smash 
ing a bottle of champagne on its nose, as 
Lever executives and employees looked on a 
the Wiggins Airways Field in Boston. | 
The Lever plane was put to good use dum 
ing the 1946 Christmas-New Year holida 
season when three Pepsodent Divisions o 
cials flew to sales meetings in Dallas, A 
lanta and New York on successive days. Th 
trio, (see photo page 20) James A. Barnett} 
vice-president and general manager; Georg 
R. Stege, Jr., director of sales; and Leslie 
Sauers, national field sales manager, left Chi 
cago on Friday and flew to Dallas. From th 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


Lead deposits cause of frequent spark-plug fouling 


In order to boost octane rating of some aviation gasolines to 80, 
tetraethyl lead is added to the fuel. In light plane engines this 
sometimes results in lead fouling on spark plugs. As a result spark 
plugs must be cleaned frequently to prevent failure. To eliminate 
this and other difficulties, Standard of California was a leader in 
producing unleaded 80-octane aviation gasoline which was en- 
thusiastically welcomed by light plane operators, Chevron Avia- 
tion Gasoline 80 is recommended for virtually all engines under 
450 horsepower. 
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“RPM” reduces costs for Alaska Coastal Airlines 


“*Since changing to RPM Aviation Oil our engines are in much 
better condition at overhaul time than ever before,” writes O. F. 
Benecke of Alaska Coastal Airlines. “We have also found that 
we may operate our engines for longer periods between overhauls 
on RPM Aviation Oil. We have been able to increase this time 
to over 800 hours and find engines in such excellent shape that 
overhaul periods may be extended to even longer periods .. . oil 
consumption remains low, starting is readily accomplished and 
there is a noticeable lack of foaming.” 


How to pick the right hydraulic oil for your plane 


Standard of California has perfected three petroleum oils for 
hydraulic systems, struts and brakes with synthetic rubber seals. 
RPM Aviation Hydraulic Oil No. 1 has proper viscosity to min- 
imize leakage, and is recommended for personal planes. RPM 
Aviation Hydraulic Oil No. 2 is lower in viscosity and is designed 
for use at temperatures below minus 40° F. RPM Aviation Hy- 
draulic Oil No. 3 is similar to No. 2, but its anti-corrosive com- 
pound makes it valuable in protecting hydraulic systems in storage. 


CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS are 
good at airports throughout the United States 
and Canada. Ask your Standard Airport Dealer 
in the West...or write to Standard of California, 
225 Bush St., Room 1618, San Francisco 20, Cal. 
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Pilot's Report. . Canuck 
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the proverbial balloon in a breeze. Instead, 
however, the Canuck behaved like a lady 
and rode the rough air like a heavier ship. 
She responded quickly to finger-tip control 
and at times, despite the strong gusts, flew 
evenly and smoothly on just trim control. 

I tucked this little glad note in my book, 
then resolved to at least partially upset the 
salesman’s boastful attitude by flying the 
ship over the Niagara River. Never in all 
my flying have I ever crossed the Niagara 
when the air currents didn’t give me a ride 
for my money. It was rough this time, too, 
but I'll have to admit that the Canuck took 
it with a great deal more poise . . . and less 
need for control . . . than I’d ever before 
experienced in any other plane. The salesman 
still wore his “I-told-you-so” smirk. 

The stability of the ship is outstanding. 
Designed to take the British requirement of 
seven G’s, it has withstood exhaustive tests. 
(U.S. has no G requirement for personal 
planes. A ship is stressed for certain maneu- 
vers and is tested in these according to manu- 
facturer’s recommendation.) Too, it can do all 
the necessary acrobatics called for in U.S. and 
Canadian airworthiness tests. In trimmed 
flight the plane can be controlled laterally 
and directionally by ailerons alone, by rud- 
der alone, or . . . by a third and most un- 
conventional method of simply manipulating 
the doors. 

Satisfied with that part of the Canuck’s 
stability, we climbed to about 5,000 feet 
for a test of her spin qualities. I cut back 
on the throttle, pulled her nose up a bit. . . 
and waited. The Canuck held her nose high, 
then slowly dropped into an easy stall. She 
had no tendency to drop a wing and go into 
a spin. In fact, not until I decisively crossed 
controls could she be induced to spin. And 
then, after I’d released all controls, right 
smack back out she came. There’s no shy- 
ness in the Canuck at all. 

In spin tests made by the official Fleet 
test pilot, 125 pounds of lead were loaded 
into the ship at a point 50 inches behind 
the center of gravity. Despite this load, the 
Canuck came out of a 15-turn spin in less 
than two turns . . . and with hands off! 
The ship will fly level at 3 mph above stall 
speed (45 mph). Just prior to a stall I no- 
ticed a little tail buffeting which gave warn- 
ing of what was coming. After that the nose 
dropped slightly. I tried several power-on 
stalls and the plane recovered from them 
in every case with a loss of altitude of less 
than 50 feet. 

Happy about the whole thing and now 
assured of the Canuck’s inherent good char- 
acteristics, I headed back to the field. By 
this time the salesman had added a non- 
chalant whistle to his “I-told-you-so” smile. 

Coming in for a landing at the Fleet 
field, the low-nose feature of the plane again 
gave me an unrestricted view from the cock- 
pit—this time of the runway right down 
through to the flareout. I bounced in on the 
first landing, but the sturdy gear of the ship 
absorbed most of the shock. To appease my 
conscience, I pulled the ship off again, went 
around and then came in as a polite pilot 
with passenger should come in. Once back 
on the ramp, I climbed out of the ship, then 
looked her over from the points of exterior 
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trimness, interior design and construction. 

The Canuck is a small aircraft, over-all 
length being a little over 22 feet, over-all 
height 7 feet and wing span, 34 feet. The 
ship is of metal tubular construction, fabric 
covered, and is finished in a variety of colors 
to suit the owner’s taste. 

And the owner’s taste for trimness is 
amply satisfied by the interior arrangement 
of the Canuck’s cabin. Probably one of the 
first things a person new to the Canuck would 
notice is the amount of plexiglas “skylight.” 
This gives the pilot “up” visibility while the 
green of the plexiglas eliminates ultra-violet 
rays from the sun, thereby reducing the sun- 


‘burn possibilities. The sides of the cabin 


are fitted with clear plexiglas from a -point 
above the engine cowling to as far back as 
the end of the ship’s baggage compartment, 
therefore allowing maximum visibility all 
around. In spite of the cold weather and 
with all this plexiglas, the C’s cabin heater 
kept the pilot compartment warm and com- 
fortable. For summer operations, sliding 
panels in the plexiglas section of the door 
permit good cabin ventilation. 

Present models of the Canuck are fitted 
with stick control. One of the designers, 
however, informed me that another version, 
this one with wheel control from a center 
column, is in the planning stage. The instru- 
ment panel, on which is mounted such 
standard instruments as compass, airspeed 
indicator, ammeter, starter button, oil tem- 
perature and oil pressure indicators, alti- 
meter, tachometer, engine primer, throttle 
and parking brake, is finished in gray. There 
is a good-sized glove compartment on the 
right side of the panel. This is handy for 
stowing such small items as maps, flashlight, 
etc. The trim tab is mounted overhead, and 
the gasoline gauge is mounted on the engine 
cowling, directly in front of the cabin. It 
is clearly visible to either pilot or passenger. 

The cabin seats are welded steel tubing 
and plywood with foam rubber cushions. This 
seat is adjustable, so if you’re a rather long- 
legged pilot, you can move the back four 
inches. There is a large luggage compart- 
ment, lined with leatherette, behind the 
pilot and passenger seats. This space will 
take a total of 105 pounds, assuming of 
course that pilot and passenger average 170 
pounds each. Bulky baggage and light camp- 
ing equipment will easily fit into this space. 

For those long pieces of luggage, i.e., skis, 
fish poles, etc., that a flying sportsman will 
want to carry with him, there is a zipper 
at the rear of the luggage compartment. 
Unzip it ... and the too-long ends of the 
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skis, fish poles, guns or what-have-you can 
be shoved into an allotted space at the rear 
of the fuselage. This being able to handle all 
such luggage is one of the lead points in 
favor of the Canuck as a sportsman’s plane. 

Fully loaded, the Canuck weighs 1,425 
pounds. Its empty weight is 858 pounds. Stan- 
dard models carry a 16-gallon (imperial) fuel 
tank (19.2 gals. U.S. weight), with an auxilia- 
ry 21-gallon tank (25.2 U.S. weight) available 
for those who want an increased range. Aver- 
aging 22 to 25 miles on a gallon of gasoline, 
the Canuck’s range is about 400 miles, with a 
service ceiling of 12,000 feet. 

To meet personal-plane requirements in 
northern sections of the U.S. and Canada, 
the Canuck was designed for either wheels, 
floats or skis. The Fleet Corporation makes 
its own floats and its own skis. These can 
be used on other light planes, too. The floats 
are made with one central keel of unusually 
heavy construction, capable of resisting 
heavy shock loads. On the bottom of each 
float there is a very wide “wearing” strip 
to permit dragging over rough ground, 
gravel or rocks without damage. This is 
important to the sportsman pilot who flies 


into and out of remote lakes and rivers for 


that wonderful hunting and fishing that the 
Dominion offers. Many of these waters are 
uncharted as far as the flyer is concerned, 
and “hidden obstacles” such as rocks, etc., 
are an ever-present danger. 

Several owners of the seaplane version of 
the Canuck have carried canoes with them 
on their sporting junkets to northern lakes 
off the highways and railways. A canoe can 
be attached to the Canuck’s floats, either on 
one float or a canoe on either float, depend- 
ing on the remainder of the load. The weight 
of the canoe or canoes has to be considered 
part of the luggage, of course. They are 
usually roped on securely, fastened to the 
tubular steel rods by which the floats are 
fastened to the plane itself. According to 
pilots who have flown the Canuck with a 
canoe fastened to a pontoon, use of the 
floats for this type of load has little effect 
on the handling of the plane—consistent with 
the presence of the weight (on but one side) 
and shape of canoes. 

In the matter of skis for winter opera- 
tion, the Fleet lightweight metal ski is de- 
signed to be fitted to the undercarriage 
without having to remove the wheels. It’s a 
slip-on job which takes only two men to do; 
one to hold up the side of the plane being 
fitted, the other to actually place the ski 
under the wheel. The ski is then fastened 
by the shock cords to the fuselage. The 
Canuck’s steerable tail wheel (made by 
Scott, U.S.A.) is then taken off and a tail 
ski fitted in its place. Operation from skis, 
like floats, is as good performance-wise as on 
wheels. And in Canada, where winter means 


-a lot of snow and ice, skis are essential to 


good plane operation. Certainly it adds year- 
round utility. 

The Canuck is the only Canadian-designed 
personal plane being produced, and _ its 
builder, the Fleet Corporation, is looking 
to the export market for its major sales. 
Agents already have been appointed through- 
out Canada and the United States as well 
as throughout the British Empire and South 
America. Price of the Canuck, fly-away fac- 
tory at Fort Erie, is just under $4,000. With 
its performance and utility, the ship is bound 
to keep the favor it already has gained. \>h 
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Any of six frequencies are right at 
hand in this Lear MVHT-6 trans- 
mitter. Two are in the medium fre- 
quency range — four in the very high 
frequencies. 


So come what may, you’re all set. 
Plenty of power too, with 12-14 watts 
in VHF and 48-55 watts in the medium 
frequencies. And all this in a trans- 
mitter that weighs only 30 pounds 
complete with cables and accessories. 


MVHT-6 also includes a continuously 
variable antenna coupling which aids 
greatly in matching the transmitter to 
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the plane’s antenna precisely with a 
standard 50 ohm coaxial cable. 


This is a transmitter that can be vitally 
important to you. See it at your Lear 
Aircraft Radio Dealer. 


Combines medium and very high fre- 
quencies 


Covers 6210 ke., 3105 ke., 121.5 mce., 
122.1 me., 122.5 me., 122.9 me. 


Usable power, 12-14 watts VHF, 48-55 
watts on medium frequencies 


Weight 30 pounds complete 
14 volt or 28 volt units available 


MICROPHONE 


TRANSMITTER 
CONTROL 


/NCORPORATED, 


RADIO 


LEAR, Incorporated, Aviation Radio 
Sales, 110 Ionia Avenue, N.W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Vanished Airman 


(Continued from page 26) 


plane. Sleeping bag, mosquito nets, fishing 
tackle, signalling device, hand compass, 
small axe, emergency rations, cooking uten- 
sils, and so on. 

We were questioned closely concerning 
our planes. Two-way radio is required. The 
RCAF operations officer told us of light- 
planes whose slow speeds (80 mph) and 
limited range (4 hours) had caused their 
owners to sit helpless on the ground for as 
long as three weeks waiting for the com- 
bination of wind and weather which would 
make it possible for them to reach the next 
field along the route. Our planes met with 
his approval when he learned they had a 
five-hour range, and that the 85-hp planes 
indicated 115-mph cruise whereas the 125-hp 
slide along at a highly satisfactory 140 mph. 

Two items on the questionnaire made me 
gulp a little. One asked for the next of kin 
in case the aircraft was reported overdue 
or missing. The second stated coldly that 
it would like to know who would assume 
the cost of search and for how many dol- 
lars. I felt pretty lonely on that one. 

Little remained but our final briefing by 
the operations officers. 

“Understand, don’t you, that if you fail 
to remain over the Alaska Highway en route, 
the Canadian government is under no ob- 
ligation to search for you. That’s the main 
error made by the lightplane pilot they failed 
to find. First, he left the Highway. Second, 
he failed to stay by his airplane! Here are 
the maps for your route ... and stay over 
that highway! You won’t hit it until you 
get to Fort St. John, which is your second 
stop from here. Now then, we will go over 
the route from here to Grand Prairie . . .” 

While I listened to the precise instruc- 
tions concerning the short hop ahead, part 
of my mind turned over the first authentic 
information on the vanished airman. He left 
the Highway. He failed to stay by his air- 
plane. Where this had happened or why 
was still a question. Evidently, he had gone 
down somewhere along the Highway. That 
eliminated the first two legs of our journey, 
for the Alaska Highway did not begin until 
we cleared later from Fort St. John, B. C. 
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Between Edmonton and Grand Prairie, I 
began to understand why there is strict con- 
trol over transient aircraft. I also learned 
what the term “rugged country” means. Be- 
low us spread uncountable millions of dense- 
ly packed fir trees. Enormous tracts had 
been burned over by fire. The occasional 
sun glinted weirdly on the peat-like muskeg 
holding the skeletal forests. To land in such 
a place would be suicide. 

During the ensuing night, which we spent 
in a so-called hotel in Grand Prairie, wild, 
weird sounds came from the swamp, now 
10 miles behind us. 

We were up with the sun the next morn- 
ing. In the higher latitudes where the sun 
disappears very briefly during August 
nights, this meant we were up at 4 a.m. 
or thereabouts. Recalling the ruggedness of 
the land over which we had flown, all of 
us gave our ships a preflight inspection such 
as few aircraft experience in their career. 
Our first hop of the day was to take us into 
Fort St. John. All of us looked forward to 
it eagerly, for we knew that from St. John’s 
to the top of the world we would be follow- 
ing the famed Highway. The flight into 
Fort St. John posed no problem. Navigation 
was simplified by clear radio beams. The 
country was no rougher than our own east- 
ern Alleghanies. While the day was not 
clear, neither was our visibility materially 
cut by the slashing rains encountered. 

Our stop in Fort St. John, where we landed 
at 6:30 a.m., was brief and enjoyable. The 
crew had been on duty 19 hours, and had 
just retired when we arrived. Despite this, 
they came to our aid with the usual Ca- 
nadian courtesy and helpfulness. It was not 
long before we sat in the mess hall, each 
clutching a cup of steaming hot coffee. Once 
more I asked questions about the missing 
pilot. Had he gone down between St. John’s 
and our next stop, Fort Nelson? No, he 
had not, but he would have been fortunate 
if such had been the case. A map was pulled 
out, and the statement was explained. 

On the map, the black ribbon of the High- 
way led south of the radio ranges between 
St. John’s and Nelson. The country did not 
appear rugged along the beams, as the great- 
est elevation shown was only 4,000 feet, 
and there appeared to be no peaks. Why, 
then, was it necessary for lightplanes to 


follow the Road? We were told that the 
same vast tree areas covered the ground 
there as elsewhere, and that the country 
humped up into rough hills. There was no 
place a plane could land along the beam; 
whereas following the Highway meant that 
in case of trouble, not only could a light- 
plane descend safely, but the problem of 
locating the downed plane was simplified 
by the knowledge that it was somewhere 
along the Highway. That sounded like good 
sense to me. By that time I had seen enough 
of the swirling pines to want no close con- 
tact with them. 

With a final wave of heartfelt thanks for 
coffee and all-around courtesy, our flight 
took off again. The ceiling was low, and 
weather reports indicated it would either 
stay that way or improve—it wouldn’t get 
worse. We were not unduly worried. Naviga- 
tion was suddenly simplified by the road. 

Up we went to the minimal altitude al- 
lowed by the low ceiling. Sure enough, off 
to the left, skirting a large lake, lay the 
long-awaited Highway. As I looked at it, I 
wondered what I had been waiting for. 
Whatever I had in mind, this was not it. As 
an engineering feat, the Alaska, or—as some- 
times called—the Alcan Highway, is re- 
markable. However, to one used to the super 
highways of our own country, the term 
“highway” in connection with this narrow 
unpaved road through the wilderness is some- 
thing of a misnomer. The Alcan Highway 
cuts like a raw and ragged scar across the 
heart of the northwest. It is said one can 
land on it in an emergency, but I hope 
never to be forced to try it. The trees lining 
the road are high enough so that it is very 
easy to lose sight of the Highway if one 
deviates to left or right of its twisting course. 
To avoid this contingency at the low alti- 
tude at which we flew, we tagged close to 
one another in follow-the-leader style, keep- 
ing far enough to one side to avoid prop 
wash and to permit the lead pilot to crane 
his neck and locate each of us behind him. 
Thus, with many pullings-on and pushings- 
off of our carburetor air heaters, we made 
our devious way to Fort Nelson. We hugged 
the Highway as though our lives depended 
on it. And they did. 

I was glad to see Fort Nelson for more 
reasons than one. Despite predictions, the 
weather began to sink while we were still 
miles from our destination. At times patches 
of cloud-become-fog obscured the Highway. 
We skirted these, hugging the west edge 
of the road as best we could. 

I had an added reason for being glad to 
land at Nelson. Here, if anywhere, I must | 
strike pay dirt in my search for information 
about the lost pilot. I was right. Both the 
Canadians stationed on the post and those 
members of our own Air Force who are 
still isolated in the northland, were more | 
than willing to tell me what they knew. 
The newspapers might consider the case 
closed, but not so those at Fort Nelson. 

According to reports, on the day that|} 
the missing pilot landed at Fort Nelson, it! 
was obvious that he was in a highly nervous ||) 
state. His war experience had been as pilot| 
of a multi-engined plane. What the trip | 
must have been like to such a pilot in a 
lightplane is beyond imagination. There is} 
no way to convey here the effect of thell 
towering menace of the mountains, the}] : 
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With Task Force Frigid... 
on the Top of the World 


On duty with Task Force Frigid, a Fairchild 
Packet recently disgorged a Helicopter—ready 
to fly in a few hours. 

Part of a series of cold weather tests being 
conducted in Alaska, it was all in a day’s work 
to the versatile Packet, pack horse of the na- 
tion’s fast-moving Air and Ground Forces. 

This Fairchild design has opened a new chan- 
nel of military strategy—complete, fast, air- 
transport of guns, ammunition, vehicles, sup- 
plies and men. And it’s doing this now for 


an army that hasn’t time to travel by land. 

It rushes battalions of paratroopers to objec- 
tives, dropping them in compact combat groups. 

It’s a flying troop train for Air-transported 
Infantry and Artillery Battalions. 

It’s transformed in a few minutes into a huge 
flying ambulance for swiftly transporting as 
many as 34 litter cases and four attendants. 

Designed specifically to carry military cargo, 
The Packet is another Fairchild example of “the 
touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


WS Fairchild Aircralt 
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shock of the sudden wild winds sweeping 
down the canyons. These canyons lie at 
right angles to the path of flight, and one 
must make his way through the violent air 
pouring from them. It takes only a few ex- 
periences with the insane gusts which toss 
you up, down and around to shake anyone’s 
confidence. It was bad enough in an all- 
metal, sturdy craft such as we were flying. 
It must have been indescribable to the light- 
plane pilot. By the time he reached Fort 
Nelson, he had had enough. Not one, but 
four people told me how the pilot had paced 
nervously around the post, saying aloud that 


he did not want to go on. This element 
of panic may well have had a bearing on 
what ensued. Think of it: the route between 
Nelson and the next stop is long—even 
longer than the usual three-hour session. 
In a plane of limited range, with more than 
limited speed, it must have been a tempta- 
tion to leave the Highway where it obvi- 
ously twisted back on itself, hoping thereby 
to fly direct, pick up the road again, and 
meanwhile save precious time, and precious 
gas. Was such the case? 

In any event, the pilot decided he would 
go on. There were two ships traveling to- 
gether. What went through the lost pilot’s 
mind after take-off from Nelson is a mat- 
ter for conjecture. The map shows that the 
country which had been rough hills, deep 


RADIO PANEL 


“MIKE” MANNERS 


ON’T BE “MIKE-SHY”. Keep the microphone 
close... close to your lips. Talk loudly and dis- 
tinctly. Give out with plenty of volume (you won't 


NOT THIS 


tion of proper modulation. 


If you have the noise-cancelling type of 
“mike”, be sure to talk directly into the 


disturb the neighbors up there and it will 
make the tower happy to hear you). Bite 
off your words (good enunciation they 
call it in better books). That neon lamp 
installed in the panels of BUT THIS 
many planes will bear close : 
watching. Glowing and fad- 
ing, it gives a visual indica- 


upper slot...and keep your lips directly over the slot. 
If the microphone is even a quarter of an inch away 

from your lips, sound entering the lower slot will 

cancel out your voice, entering the upper section. 


Remember! Keep it close! 


One more tip—for real radio satis- 
faction and reliability in your plane 
—install the General Electric 
Flying Radiofone. 

General Electric Company, Elec- 


tronics Dept., Syracuse 1, N. Y. i 
GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


gorges and unanticipated yawning chasms, 
suddenly rises up into towering peaks. No 
effort has been made to give specific eleva- 
tions. A laconic “10,000 feet” is plastered 
across them on the map. There are no ranges 
such as characterize our mountains. It is’ a 
mad jumble. Not all of it has been surveyed. 
It is notable that at the point where the 
pilot left the Highway and headed somewhat 
north, the area is unmapped. It may well be 
that he recalled the land behind his course 
was rough hills rather than terrifying moun- 
tains, and that he hoped to find such hills 
north of the Highway. As a matter of fact, 
there is nothing in the uncharted area but 
more peaks. 

Some few hours after the two ships left 
Fort Nelson, one arrived at the intended 
destination. The pilot, white-faced and drawn 
not only from the arduousness of his trip 
but the knowledge that he was flying alone, 
had climbed soberly from his plane, gone 
into RCAF operations and reported the sec- 
ond aircraft missing. 

No time was lost in initiating a search 
and rescue mission. Under the direction of 
the RCAF, the United States AAF coop- 
erated in a procedure used _ successfully 
many times during the war. Aircraft were 
dispatched to search the area where the 
remaining pilot reported that the missing 
pilot had “headed north.” Bush pilots joined 
in the search, flying up valleys, down river 
beds, and high over craggy peaks in the 
area. which seemed indicated by the pilot’s 
report. They found nothing. 

On the evening of the seventh day, a 
strange telegram is said to have been re- 
ceived from the surviving pilot who had, 
meanwhile, proceeded to his final destina- 
tion in Alaska. No earlier report was similar 
to it in detail. The telegram, received one 
week after the first pilot became lost, said 
the lost pilot did not go off to the north, 
but when last seen was circling in a steep 
spiral a few miles off the Highway. The time 
elapsed since departing Nelson was given. 
No one expressed an opinion on whether 
the original full report had been as accurate 
and misplaced somehow, whether the re- 
maining pilot might have suffered shock 
which temporarily dulled his memory, or 
whether he needed time to overcome a feel- 
ing of having failed to stand by, despite 
his own small gasoline reserve. These things 
are not for us to say. 

The morning following receipt of the 
strange message, a bush pilot of exceptional 
repute was sent at once to search the area. 
Within a remarkably short time, he found 
the lost plane and landed beside it. The 
pilot, however, had vanished. 

When he returned to base with his in- 
formation, the bush pilot had a strange tale 
to tell. The lost plane was down in the only 
possible cleared space in the section. It was 
standing on its nose. There was considerable 
damage to the leading edge, the windshield 
was bashed in, the wing struts were bent. 
Oddly, the propeller was not damaged. 

An Indian trapper, famed for his tracking 
ability, was brought into the area at once. 
No evidence was found that indicated the 
missing pilot had been injured in the crack 
up. One can only draw his own conclusions 
regarding the pilot’s condition. These con- 
clusions will be based on evidence gathered 
by the sharp, trained eyes and wits of the 
trapper. In the plane were found items which 

(Continued on page 74) 
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NO. 16 IN THE SERIES, FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 


J. DAVID FINGER (left) has been operator and man- 
ager of three airports, has operated a flying school 
and aircraft service for nine years and has been in 
aviation since 1939. 


BERNARD S. CHODOS, Co-Owner and Supervisor of 
Flights at Westchester Airport, Inc., has been in 
aviation since 1937, holds a Civil Aeronautics rating 
for Primary and Commercial Flight Tests and 
helped develop The Westchester Airport Main- 
tenance Shop. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 


Reman ORES 


MAY 1947 


“WE ARE GETTING 


first class 


performance" 


Says J. David Finger, Manager and Co-Owner 

of Westchester Airport, Incorporated: “Since we at 
Westchester Airport, Inc. have changed over to 
Esso Aviation Products, we have found that we are 
getting first-class performance with low overhaul 
and maintenance costs.” 


The high quality and dependability of Esso 
Aviation Products are backed by over 40 years’ aviation 
experience, over 2000 research scientists at the largest 
petroleum research laboratories in the United States 
... and the industry’s largest aviation test cell. 


Esso Aviation Products and sales promotion aids 
mean profits and friends to the hundreds of Esso 
Aviation Dealers from Maine to Texas... and 
Happy Flying to thousands of Esso users. 
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ANOTHER GREAT AIRLINE 
RELIES ON 
THESE FAMOUS INSTRUMENTS! 


American Overseas Airlines’ Navigator checking 
computations with the Dalton E-6B Computer and 
Weems Mark II Aircraft Plotter before take-off in 
the Flagship “Amsterdam.” 


Over-water flying demands the most precise navigation—that’ s 
why American Overseas Airlines, which serve 11 major cities 
of the world, depend on the Dalton E-6B Computer and 
Weems Mark II Aircraft Plotter. Student or pilot, you too 
will find these instruments are “musts” for accurate navigation! 


THE DALTON E-6B has two sides—one side for solving all vector 
and DR problems—the other for solving fuel consumption, 
time-speed-distance, nautical-statute mile conversion problems 
and correcting altitude and air speed for temperature and pres- 
sure. It’s simple to use—just plot free hand on transparent 
surface and erase after use. The Dalton E-GB is also the official 
computer used by the Army and Navy Air Forces. Complete 
with leather carrying case and instruction booklet, $10. 


WEEMS MARK II AIRCRAFT PLOTTER for sectional and world air 
charts. Has permanent markings on transparent plastic—two 
statute mile scales on same instrument, 1:500,000 and 
1:1,000,000. Also has protractor face and 12-inch rule mark- 
ings. Used for plotting bearings, courses, lines of position— 
constructing wind diagrams and measuring distances and 
angles. Standard equipment with the Army and Navy Air 
Forces, $2. 


WEEMS NAVIGATION WRIST WATCHES made by Longines-Wittnauer 
—can be set to “second” accuracy — not sold through our 
dealers. Order direct from Weems. $43.75 to $124.80 in- 
cluding tax. 


WEEMS HOME STUDY AND RESIDENT NAVIGATION COURSES. 
Approved under G., J. Bill of Rights — latest methods taught 
by experienced navigators. 


Obtain Weems Navigation Equipment at any aviation supply 
store or write direct to Weems. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE. 1947 WEEMS CATALOGUE! 


Sky Lanes to Squaretails 


(Continued from page 42) 

Both these men and other flying wardens patrol vas: 
wilderness reaches by air, usually flying a second regu) 
lar warden in each ship. In the fishing season thesé 
men check the activities of flying sportsmen or fishery 
men who have been flown in by plane services. In the 
winter, they are on the lookout for beaver trapping 
violations or other transgressions of game laws. 

We polished the shatterproof glass of the Stinson 
carefully; for Wayne, who was to take the movie, had 
learned by experience that he could get good results ii 
he placed his lens close to the windshield of one 0) 
the rear windows. While it was necessary that this be 
genuine glass, when used it acted like a filter and coloy 
shots turned out beautifully. | 

With only one accident in 15,000 air hours of fly 
over wild country, Turgeon was a good man to pilod 
the Stinson. (His single accident occurred several years 
ago when frost closed a gas tank vent on a ship that 
was new to him at the time. Now he is doubly cautious; 
An excellent mechanic in addition to being a skilled 
pilot, he has suggested several acceptable ideas to manu: 
facturers, and stood by when the Stinson was assem) 


bled to his own specifications.) 

So, that October morning Bill Turgeon revved the 
engine and we took off, following the Kennebec Rivet 
upstream to Skowhegan, Bingham and then across the 
mountains to Moosehead Lake (about 45 minutes in 
flying time). Below us lay many excellent trout and sal: 
mon waters (Oh, Boy, did I long to fish them!) bui 
we left Wyman Lake and Bingham to “Dud” Dean| 
the popular character created by Arthur MacDougall 
in his fishing yarns. We did not pause long at Moose: 
head, either, despite the fact that some of the finest 
salmon, trout and togue fishing in the East is to be had 
on this immense body of water. We were, instead, anx: 
ious to reach those remote lakes, ponds and streams 
that are barely accessible to any but air travelers. 

After filling our gas tanks at Greenville, we flew 4( 
miles over Moosehead past Rockwood, Mt. Kineo anc 
on to Northeast Carry, then swung due east for Lobster 
Lake, a delightful trout pond with a small log lodg 
on its shore. Leaving the day’s newspaper with the three 
people vacationing there, we took off again, flying over 
the West Branch of Penobscot River (trout and salmor 
stream), across Chesuncook Lake (with Duck Ponc 
visible on the right), past Umhazooksus Lake, Muc 
Pond and over Chamberlain Lake. 

We stopped at Chamberlain to call on Al Nugen 
and his wife. Al, host to big league ball players anc 
the like in the fishing and hunting seasons, said: “Yes 
there are plenty of trout in this lake. First fellow ou 
in the morning can catch a few big ones right wher 
that spring comes in.” (He indicated a small trickle o 
water.) “Fish that run up to four pounds. Not lik 
it used to be, but still pretty good.” 

It certainly sounded “good” to us. We made vows t 
visit this spot, come spring. (Continued on page 74 
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For fast...efficient 


maintenance and 
repairs...consult one 


of these 


APPROVED S ICE CENTERS 


The world-wide network of Douglas Ap- 
proved Service Centers is taking shape. 
Here operators will find skilled men 
trained in servicing and repairing Douglas 
transport aircraft. Work is done fast... 
it is done well....and it is also done at 
minimum expense. 


Only these approved centers have access 
Douglas fiel i 

1. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 9. DC-3, C-47 to, Dong. fie d and factory technical 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Incs Southern Airways Company assistance, quality control methods, and 


Santa Monica, Calif. Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga, th : : 
e latest information fro 
2. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 10. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 : : 3 ; m Douglas so 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. Aircraft Service Corporation vital in making repairs letter - perfect. 
7701 Woodley Avenue Bradley Field, Windsor Locks 


Van Nuys, Calif. Conn., and Miami, Florida WARRANTED DOUGLAS PARTS are 


3. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 11. DC-3, C-47 < oike of 
Grand Central Airport Company Northwest Industries Limited now available for the FOpairing and serv 


1310 Airway, Glendale, Calif. P.O.Box 517 - icing of Douglas airplanes. Look for the 
4. DC-3, C-47 Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
AaakoBAieeti Conacny 12, DC-3, C-47 Douglas emblem on these warranted 
Florence Avenue at Teale St. Canadair Limited, P.O. Box 6087 Douglas parts. 
Culver City, Calif. Montreal, Quebec, Canada ’ 
BSDC23 CAT 125003. C47 For more complete information, write: 


Northrop Aircraft Company Scottish Aviation Limited 
Hawthorne, Calif. Prestwick Airport DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 


6. DC-3, C-47 Ayrshire, Scotland 
Timm Aircraft Company 14. DC-3, C-47 SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


Metropolitan Airport S. A. B. C. A. 
Van Nuys, Calif. 13 Rue de Brederode 
7. DG-4, C-54 Brussels, Belgium 
Matson Aviation Maintenance Co. 15. DC-3, C-47 
Oakland Municipal Airport Societa per Azioni Fiat 
Oakland, Calif. Turin, Italy 
8. DC-4, C-54 16. DC-3, C-47 
Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co. Northwestern Aeronautical Co. 
Grand Prairie, Texas Holman Field, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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1 h hair instead of feathers. hook’s wings; an infinite variety of game bird || 

It’s I ly T1 iil Ly Une ee ha hackles except the hair fly. feathers, including imported game birds Bee | 
It is a “dead” fly, fished wet. Bodies of hair Indo-China and Africa and pee a | 
flies are made of braided horse-hair and the they grow in bright and ee - is al | 
by Dee Vissing of Idaho Falls, Idaho is used _ rest from buck-tails, Rock Chucks, Badgers, always pelts his ete n seers Ve eo whole 
by Clyde Ormond, the well-known author of | on what have you. For bass fishing you call the pelt and ake it, tee at - eee | 
hundreds of fishing stories for Outdoor Life them Hair Bugs. Bill fished these on Lake riotous gamut of a ee ir Hiker Far | 
and Field and Stream. Vissing calls his the | Mead last summer and caught lots of bass from which to te tanta te oo | 
Grey Nymph, but uses a muskrat-belly body, from one to 14 pounds in weight. He found trout fly bodies ae eee Loe aan ee | 
sparse grey hackle, and a badger-hair tail. them taking Goldens, Black-Gnats, White silk floss in myria rs ors e - al 
Ormond has often taken his limit retrieving Millers, | Guinea-Mallards, _Yellow-Sallys, gold and silver tinse a ie er ee | 
this one from a foot deep, but more often Buck-Tails, Helga-Bugs, Crickets, and Hel- making. Every ee si : San coed 
stops with a part-limit, preferring to leave gramites. In a river or lake it is common is kept on a ees sis wi ad 
the others to fight another day. to fish these flies deep. before use. Hackles See ser ee. 
Basically there are said to be three types Stock items of Bill’s fly kit are all kinds and Bill is ready to p a any a € ae 
of flies—Wet Fly, Dry Fly, and Hair Fly. of waterfowl feathers, because they are with a pe trae ent eine 
The last is just what the name implies—a waterproof and float—imperative for the fly- eee re eee Ryote. ie 
hackles. Peacock feathers are used for the 
bodies of Grey Hackles, the Trout Fly, the 
Royal Coachman, the Coachman, and others. 


In western waters, be they lake or stream, | 
THIS aetiee these flies are reported to be killer-dillers. | 
Woolie Worm Technique 

With a Woolie Worm to boot, you can 


(Continued from page 39) 


hardly miss. It’s the Woolie Worm that can 
be fished deep when the trout are far be- | 
neath the surface. If you suspect they are 
deep, cast the Woolie Worm as far out into | 
the lake as you can—just as much line as 
you can heave. Then let it sink for about 20 
slow counts. Then start to retrieve it in a 
series of quick, decisive jerks, . . . pause, 
jerk . .. pause, jerk . . . and when one of 
those old boys take it he’s got it, and you’ve 
got him, too. Some of the biggest Lock- | 
#1 Baal 4 Laven, Rainbows and Native Cutthroats have | 
been taken on No. 6 and No. 8 Woolie 
Worms. You call them in from the deep 
TE RRIFIC VALUE S water weighing 7 and 8 pounds and up. This 
fly will catch trout the year around. 
e It imitates an insect that lives in the moss 
in IN STRU ME NT S and weeds of Jake bottoms and fish feed it 
as it rises to the surface. It can be used on 
Reg. hooks as big as No. 2 and as small as No. 10. 
Description Condition Price i The hackles are good—Grey and Yellow- 
Engine Gauge Unit (#1 Above) 56” Capillary New $42.00 E ey, Grey. They pretend to be a nymph 
Carb. Temp. Gauge (#2 Above) Type F-2—24V ratched from a rock-roller, a small insect 
174” Dial — —10 to +50C New 20.00 j that clings to the underside of rocks in creek 
Pioneer Turn & Bank (#3 Above) Type 1719— bottoms rolled in fine, hard sand. Leaving 


1AF—A-1 ... 97.00 = this sandy shell they float to the surface 
Pioneer Turn & Bank—Type 1719—1AF—A1 | 97.00 75 and in this stage of metamorphosis are grey, 
Cyl. Head Temp. Gauge B-7 ot pan Be 4G oe or flecked with yellow. 

Temp. Gauge B-11 0-35 ouble. . . : “ E 
Bier Bees ASE Cap. 30-200C.... 12.50 00 Pee ou “a 3 the oe phe to 
Oil Pressure Gauge 0-200 Ibs. 7.50 50 railing Hmbs and twigs and drag themselves 
AgeeViorizea ANS736-1 172.00 00 up into the sun, where they dry and proceed 
Directional Gyro AN5735-1A 157.00 .00 with their life cycle, eventually winding up 
Compass—Airpath 22.50 .00 with the air-borne infantry and known as 
Waltham Clocks—8- day—Small 36.00 .00 the trout fly. 

Waltham Clocks—24-hr. dial 8-day—large... .50 


In all stages it is one of the best of the 
Hundreds of other instruments not listed. Write for information. seasonal flies and one that Bill likes to tie on 


). & 

Send Mail Orders to Dept. SK, 723 SONORA AVE., GLENDALE 1, CALIF. a Gat Hee is started by winding 
waxed thread around the shank of the hook. 
Next the herl of a Peacock feather is wrapped 
tas zo around the shank and tied. Grey hackle is 

Ny = added, a dab of red tail feathers adjoined, 
and it’s a tasty morsel for some fish’s fancy. 
For the Yellow-Bodied Grey Hackle, Bill 
substitutes yellow silk floss for the herl. To 
complete the cycle on this insect in its final 
development, you use the peacock herl again 
for the body and shag it with a reddish 
brown hackle, topped off with two wings 
made from the white feather of a Teal duck, 
picking a section of the wing with a black 
dot in it. Anytime the fish are feeding in 

(Continued on page 64) 


723 Sonora Ave. Skyharbor Airport Hayward Airport Municipal Airport 
Glendale 1, Calif. Phoenix, Arizona Hayward, Calif. | Long Beach, Calif. 
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NEAR AS YOUR NEAREST AIRPORT 


Engin es 


CONTINENTAL 


IN ADDITION to its line of per- 
sonal plane engines in the 65-to- 
185 horsepower range, Continen- 
tal Motors is also producing 
radial engines for feeder line 
and executive aircraft. One of 


these engines, the R9A, is a 9- 
cylinder radial delivering 525 
horsepower. It embodies numer- 
ous advances in design and con- 
struction, and has been proved 
in thousands of hours of flight. 


MAY 1947 


Only one of many 
Reasons Why 


CONTINENTAL ENGINES 
ARE 


It's reassuring to know that wherever you choose fo fly, 
Continental parts and service are there ahead of you. 
Rugged design and construction have made Continental 
reliability a by-word. But whether it's for a minor 
adjustment or a periodic overhaul, competent and 
experienced Continental dealers are ready to fill your 
every need. 


FACTORY-REMANUFACTURED ENGINE PLAN 


Most Continental dealers can now offer you the ex- 
clusive Continental Factory-Remanufactured Engine 
Plan. In place of a "major," you exchange your engine 
for a similar model which has been completely remanu- 


factured at Continental's main plant. This engine carries 


the same guarantee as a new engine, and your log 
starts at zero hours. It can be installed quickly at 


moderate pre-determined cost. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION * MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 
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GAS TURBINES 
JET PROPULSION 


for Aircraft 
By G. Geoffrey Smith, MBE, Directing Editor 
Flight and Aircraft Production (England) 


Here’s the WHOLE 
SLORY s.00ancon- 
cise, readable  ac- 
count of the develop- 
ment of gas turbines 
and jet propulsion 
by one of the world’s foremost authorities. 
A complete exposition of current designs, 
performance and maintenance problems. An 
informed outlook on the probable trend of 
future developments and opportunities ! 


GENERAL CARL A. SPAATZ, COMMANDING 
GENERAL, U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES, says in the 
PREFACE: ‘“‘. . . can be read with profit by the en- 
gineer, the pilot and the layman.”’ 


YOU SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK! 


Chapter headings suggest the vital contents of GT&JP: 
1) JET PROPULSION, 2) THRUST AND PER- 
FORMANCE, 3) EARLY PROJECTS, 4) GAS 
TURBINE COMPONENTS, 5) COMBUSTION SYS- 
TEMS, 6) METALLURGY, 7) BRITISH GAS TUR- 
BINES, 8) AMERICAN GAS TURBINES, 9) GER- 
MAN GAS TURBINES, 10) TESTING & MAIN- 
TENANCE, 11) TYPES OF TURBINE-PROPELLED 
AIRCRAFT, 12) JETS VERSUS AIRSCREWS, 13) 
TURBINE-AIRSCREW PROJECTS, 14) AERODY- 
NAMIC PROBLEMS, 15) TAILLESS AIRCRAFT 
AND THE FLYING WING, 16) CLOSED-CYCLE 
GAS TURBINES, 17) STEAM TURBINES, 18) 
GUIDED MISSILES AND FLYING BOMBS, 19) 

OFFICIAL ADOPTION OF JET AIRCRAFT, 20) 
BROAD-CASTING THE NEWS, 21) NOTABLE 
VIEWS ON TURBINE PROPULSION. 


Over 200 illustrations! 264 pages. Cloth bound, 
$5.00 Postpaid. ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
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| AIRCRAFT BOOKS, INC. ; 
I 372 Lexington Avenue, New York, 17 ; 
; Gentlemen: Please RUSH to me the 1 
F New GAS TURBINES & 1 
I JET PROPULSION for 1 
F Aircraft. I 
ra Check is enclosed [Send C. O. D. 
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It’s Fly Time 


(Continued from page 62) 


the west during May, June or July, this 
formidable trio of flies will take fish. They 
can be made wet or dry; if wet, two wings; 
if dry, one wing. 

However, Bill always checks a stream to 
see if the fish are feeding before he tries 
to feed them. It might take him an hour 
to find where they are lying and what they 
are striking. 

His standard fly-book recommendations for 
western streams would include the Woolie 
Worm, the Hackles, the Trout Fly and the 
Ginger Quills, in three variations. He recom- 
mends several of each and never goes out 
without a dozen of his favorites. If you only 
have two Grey Hackles, you might miss a 
lot of fishing if a couple of big ones take 
your tackle right off. 

To some extent a fly gets better after fish 
have roughed it up a bit. It looks more like 
a drowned what-ever-they-think-it-is. 

Bill recommends a six-foot long tapered 
leader, as strong as you can get it. In re- 
cent years the Eagle Store at West Yellow- 
stone, Montana has been the sole supplier 
for the west of the best of this kind of 
leader. You never use two flies on one 
leader—just one, that’s enough if you are 
out to make an art of this master sport. 

The kind of leader Bill likes best is the 


one they call “stump pullers.” He says that . 


with a fly like the Black Woolie Worm, 
you never know what your next cast is 
going to drag out of Jenny’s Lake, or Henry’s 
lake or any of the other famous western 
fishing waters that have produced 20- and 
30-pound rainbows every year for the past 
half century, and 15 pounders regularly. 

Last year a Woolie Worm on a No. 4 
hook took a 22-pound rainbow from Henry’s 
lake, right off the end of the mile-long 
graded runway. 

Dependent upon the fly being fed, you’d 
fish with different sized hooks on different 
flies. For instance a Ginger Quill works 
nicely on a No. 8 or a No. 10 hook for 
wet-fly fishing. On one surprising occasion 
Bill Richardson got a 9-pound rainbow on a 
tiny No. 12 Ginger Quill hook. He always 
used a No. 12 or No. 16 when he has caught 
what he needs for camp food and wants to 
fish “just for fun,” as a hook that small lets 
you lose your fish at will, and you seldom 
even have to take them from the water. 

Sometimes you lose them anyhow—with 
fly, leader and all gone in a whisk. But a 
fish isn’t really smart, no matter how wary 
he may be. 

Once, on the Little Horse River in Mon- 
tana a nice big energetic Native took away 
one of Bill’s pet flies in the morning on his 
first cast, when he was still half asleep and 
his leader not yet soaked and pliable. Late 
that same day he came past the same hole 
with his two companions and remarked that 
he had lost a nice fish that morning, “right 
over there.” 

He had a duplicate fly on his line then— 
one of his own and never used before in 
those waters—so he made another cast at the 
same spot. The fish he caught on the first 
cast still had his other fly in its mouth. 

He finds that fish tend to feed the same 
places to such a degree that if you flick a 
trout out of the water of a lake in the morn- 
ing and lose him, he’ll go down deep and sulk 


a few hours, but Jater be apt to come back 
to the surface and start feeding again. 

It is axiomatic that stream fish feed the | 
same waters indefinitely, moving short dis-| 
tances up and down. Lake fish, however, will 
eventually cover their entire range. 

If you see a big fish in a lair, and frighten | 
him, the thing to do is go away and let} 
him forget about it. Then, slip up from an- 
other angle, drop your fly in past his nose | 
without exposing yourself and he'll be apt) 
to take it with an explosive savagery that) 
will startle as well as thrill you. 

Don’t scare them is the biggest rule of) 
thumb. Keep out of sight and move slowly. 
Keep shadows and reflections off the water. 
Reflections spoil more fishing than anything | 
else. Shiny belt buckles have caused many 
a man to eat bacon when he wanted trout. | 

If you keep shadows off, move slowly | 
and don’t jar the ground, nor splash the 
water, you can walk right up to a fish. Bill, 
and thousands of others, too, have caught fish 
between their legs after standing motion- | 
less for half an hour fishing a section of 
stream. If you do splash the water and scare 
them off, just be patient. If you are patient, | 
then your career as a fly fisherman is made. | 
Just stand still for 15 to 20 minutes and the | 
fish will forget and come back to feed some 
more. | 

In running water, fish feed the riffles for | 
the most part, and although you and me 
prefer fishing those beautiful deep eddies, 
old timers like Clyde Ormond and Bill Rich- 
ardson like to get past the eddies and drop | 
their lures in the shallows where they know | 
the fish are feeding. 

And though lake fish rove around rest: | 
lessly, Bill has caught stream fish, tagged, | 
out of holes where they were planted a 
year before. 

One thing lots of people don’t know about 
trout is that fish hardly ever, in fact—of 
their own choice—never, swim down stream. 
Scare them, yes, and they will flick off in | 
all directions, but when they are feeding — 
normally they head into the current at all 
times and if they have an urge to go down- | 
stream, they let the water carry them along, | 
meanwhile still maintaining headway up- | 
stream. 

This is the real reason a good fisherman 
always fishes upstream from his location, 
unless the stream is quite wide, and fish gen- 
erally strike on the upper side of rocks in- 
stead of below them. Certainly everyone 
knows about the salmon spawning and what 
an uncanny sense of location a fish has. 


One Man’s Fly Rod 


Bill uses a heavier than average rod—a 
7-ounce rod about 7 and a half feet long. It 
isn’t too heavy for nice fly casting and is still 
big enough to handle those 15- to 20-pound 
fish that you are bound to hit occasionally in 
western waters. He has caught 5-pound 
natives on a 3-ounce rod, but it’s pretty light 
tackle. 

He makes his own rods of Tonkin Cane, 
in three sections, using dull finishes and 
blackened ferrules that won’t glint. 

He likes a medium-weight, double-tapered 
line, with the tapered leader. Line can be 
either dull green or dark brown. 

Your fly should be tied directly to the 
end of that leader—not connected by a 
short leader of its own in a couple of loops. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Visiting relatives several hundred miles away is an easy week-end round-trip flight for this Stinson Voyager owner and family. 


Americas most usetul personal plane! 


The great new Stinson Voyager tor 47! 


OME owners of the stunning new 21st 
Annwersary Stinson Voyager tell us 
they bought it because it is so easy to fly. 
Others chose it because of its depend- 
ability, its inherent Stinson stability, 
and its ability to get in and out of small 
fields. 


But all Voyager owners agree that 
perhaps the feature that pleases them 
most is the supreme wtzlity of this popu- 
lar “‘fly-anywhere”’ plane. 

The Voyager carries a useful load of 
965 lbs. Cruises at 125 m.p.h. Maximum 
speed, 134 m.p.h. Take-off run, only 590 
ft. Rate of climb, 755 f.p.m. Service ceil- 
ing, 15,650 ft. Stops in 290 ft. after 
landing. 

Flaps for quick take-offs and slow, 
short landings . . . built-in wing slots for 
safety. Inherently spin-resistant. Oleo 
spring-draulic landing gear for smooth, 
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cushioned landings. 


Two-way radio, with dome loud- 
speaker . . . landing and navigation 
lights ... starter... dual engine muf- 
flers... hydraulic brakes. Cabin interi- 
ors, designed by Henry Dreyfuss, are 
sound-proofed and air-conditioned. 


See the beautiful new 4-place Voyager 
at your Stinson dealer’s, or write for free 
illustrated brochure to Stinson Division, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Dept. C, Wayne, Mich. 


Stinson 


FOR 21 YEARS— AMERICA’S 
MOST USEFUL PERSONAL PLANES 


See The Stinson Flying Station Wagon— Amer- 
ica’s first personal “cargo” plane. Specially 
reinforced cargo compartment (24 cu. ft.) in 
2-tone plywood paneling with tie-down straps. 
A side-loading baggage compartment offers 
an additional 11 cubic feet of carrying space. 


Load capacity: pilot, full gas tanks (40 gal- 
lons) and 552 cargo pounds. The two rear seats 
can be replaced to make it a 4-place plane. 
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Use all the 
power for 
take-off, climb 
and cruise 


Your plane’s engine has plenty of get-up and go. But 
in order to use ALL the power you've got, you need 
positive propeller pitch control under all conditions. 


That’s why more and more small plane owners are 
putting a Beech Controllable Propeller out in front. 
They get shorter take-offs, quicker climbs and faster 

cruising. 
And the propeller pitch is controlled right from the 

cockpit. Manual or electric control. Sixty-five to 250 
horsepower models to fit most light aircraft. 


Get all the facts on the Beech Controllable Propeller 
today. Write Beech Aircraft direct or see your nearest 
Beecheraft distributor. 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Land, Sea and Air 


RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: By Charles A. 
Zweng, Instructor, U.S. Air Corps. New Edition cov- 
ering new important material. Written especially to 
prepare the pilot for government examination for 
“instrument rating.'' Radio-Telephone Permit in- 
cluded with Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, let- 
down, off-course and alternate airport problems. 
Only $4.0 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new test covering the 
scope of the written examination for flight instructor 
rating. New authentic Multiple Choice questions 
with answers included. Postpaid, or C.0.D. $3.00 


NEW ROLAIRE MAP CASE 


AIRPORT OPERATION & MANAGEMENT 


Charles A. Zweng. Years of experience and 
exhaustive research moke this newest book by 
Mr, Zweng a ‘'must'' to all airport operators. 
Dedicated exclusively to the operation and 
management of airports and fully illustrated, 
it will prove of inestimable value to the man- 
ager or operator in making a success of his 
business. $4.50 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING. Contains 
"Multiple Choice'’ examinations on Naviga- 
tion, Meterology, Aircraft and Theory of Flight, 
Engines and CAR. It's new and different. Some- 
thing you cannot afford to be without. Post- 
paid. $3.00 
METEOROLOGY for AIRMEN (Zweng), $3. 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING (Zweng). Pre- 
pares for Private and Commercial Rating. 
Postpaid or C.O.D. $3 


AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MANUAL (Zweng), 
Postpaid or C.O.D. $3 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR (Zweng), $3 


AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING. An- 
other ‘'first'' book by Zweng. Prepares for 


YOUR SAFETY—A cross-country necessity. Holds 
22 ft. of map. Serviced with Route Charts, Sec- 
tional WAC and DF. Loads like a camera. A 
smooth turning knob unrolls the map as you fly, 


) i ¢ thus visualizing land k i i os 
Airline Pilot Rating. $4.00 Landing’. Bae eS ee ca 


ZWENG NEW ENCY. AVIATION DICTION- 
ARY. (A must book for every airman) $6.00. 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
Dept. SK 
12021 Ventura Bivd. No. Hollywood, Cal. 


Beautifully finished in black or French grey. 
PRICE $14.95 (without maps) 


You may purchase standard maps or have the 
roll made at $2.00 plus cost of maps. Internal 
lighting for night flying $3.00 extra. 


(Dealer discounts) 


It’s Fly Time 
(Continued from page 64) 


It seems like most fishermen never learn 
this. The loop on your “store-boughten” fly 
leaves a little air bubble which is ve 
noticeable to fish in light water. And lik 
the human being, what old man fish ain’ 
used to, he don’t like. 

Fishing a lake, you make a pretty nice cas} 
some time and have your fly placed on toy 
of the water a long way out there, and then 
not sink. An old timer like Bill, who wants 
a fish for supper, will just let that fly si 
right there. He won’t move it. The beginner 
might get impatient and cast it 20 times int 
two minutes. Bill just lets it “set.” After 
a good two minutes have passed, he them 
undertakes to move that fly as little as pos 
sible—half an inch. This makes the tiniest 
imaginable riffle, as if the fly has just kicked 
one leg feebly. And Brother! until you've 
seen a disturbed fish hit a fly that has beem 
moved that half-inch, and come booming: 
out of the water in a clean two-foot high 
break, you’ve missed one of fishing’s biggest 
surprises. 

If they are not striking, or feeding, rather: 
you can annoy a fish into being caught. It 
takes more patience than the fish has got} 
but that’s the fisherman’s main credo— 
patience. If you’ve got it, you can make a 
trout so dad-blasted mad he’ll hit a fly just 
to kill the pesky thing and make it quit 
annoying him. 

You just coax ’em. Move the fly and let 
it sit still. Move it again, just a little. Let it 
be quiet. Then nudge it. After a while; 
bang, that big fish 15 feet down under will 
hit it just for fun. 

You never want to get in a hurry to fish 
a stream, or move a fly on a lake. The trout 
aren't going anywhere—so wait for them. 


After Grayling or Steelheads 


One of the fastest sports known to man is 
fishing when the grayling are striking, 
There aren’t many of these gamey, white 
meat, scaly fish, but where they abound. 
they abound, my friends, and back in 191( 
some of the rivers near Yellowstone Park 
were so thick with them they looked like 
moss on the bottom. They are distinguishec 
by a large dorsal fin full of rainbow color: 
and range from 10 to 22 inches long, beings 
up to three and a half pounds in weight 

Some of the best fishing for them is ix 
Ice Lake at Yellowstone. They are als¢ 
found in the Gallatin River and the south 
fork of the Madison. 

If you know a lake has grayling and you 
want to try them, cast your fly out into th. 
water as far as you can. Let it sit there 
If nothing happens in a couple of minutes 
go over to the river and catch some trout 
You might see them by the thousand, but i 
they are not feeding your fly is helpless. I 
they are feeding—put a husky Trout Fly ot 
your leader, or put a dozen of them on, i 
you’ve got a stout line, and every fly wil 
snag a fish on every cast for the half-hou 
or so that the racket lasts. 

You'll never get a better run for you 
money at anything. 

Another off-breed western fish is the steel 
head, called both trout and salmon by th 
natives but labeled a trout by Mr. Webster 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Model 1400 now joins the Edo post-war series 
of floats for personal planes. These floats, engineered 
from 21 years of Edo experience, were further refined 
by quarter-scale model tests in an experimental towing 
tank. Only Edo uses towing tank research on floats 
for personal planes. 

Improved performance and lower cost, through 
simplified design, are their main features. But the 
1400’s have many other advances. Like the new Models 
1650 and 2000, they are light but very rugged. Pre- 
cision construction gives complete interchangeability 
of parts. They are easy to install and maintain. 

The Edo 1400’s have curved tops with deck rails, 
external keels and chines, “Speedo” hand-hole covers, 
resilient bow bumpers which are also removable, and 
a simplified gear. They are available through aircraft 
dealers and seaplane base operators. Ask your operator 


or dealer for details. 
WRITE TODAY — for these Free 


booklets. Details on float flying, 
Edo-equipped planes, float bases, 
sites and construction. Just send 
a post card or letter. 
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Anew and superior float, 


to give improved 
performance to 


Aeronca Champions 


Edo i Chiefs 
Model 1400 Aceon’? 
* 
$985 Luscombe Silvaires 
* 
Piper Cub Specials 


In this experimental towing tank at the Stevens Institute of 
Technology a quarter-scale model of the Edo 1400 float is shown 
in a position just before take-off. Note the absence of spray. 
Towing tank tests gave accurate data on taxiing, take-offs and 
landings under all load conditions. 


"Nees eg eed ene eae ee a eed a ed ee Cag re I eC a a I I are 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


221 Second Ave., College Point, Long Island, New York 
In Canada: MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Winnipeg 
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Instrument 
Dial Painting 


RADIUM AND 
FLUORESCENT 


Complete Facilities 
Prompt Service 


omplete 
stock 


@ Aircraft instruments 


@ Flight Engines 
® Navigation Equipment 
@ Distributor for Eclipse-Pioneer 


@ C.A.A. Approved Instrument 
lab. Station 2783 


Write or Call Dept T for Service. 


THE 


S. A. LONG CO., INC. 
650 EAST GILBERT 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


camping, driving, 
fishing, | scouting, 
boating and many 


other uses. 


POLAROID GOGGLES 


Type B-8 Air Corps Finest jWoOW ONLY? 
Goggle, at a fraction of the 
gov't. cost. Molded rubber 
face piece fits snug. 3 clear, 3 ¢ 


amber, 3 green lenses in- 
cluded in a compact kit. 
Dealers write for ioe” 
quantity discounts. a 


FISLER SALES . 
(Surplus Distributors) List price $7.50 
723 WALNUT Kansas City 6, Mo. 


rors? RADIO! 
PURSE SIZE ® 
SMALL AS A PACK OF CIGA- 
RETTES! Weighs only a few 
ounces—Beautiful black chrome 
plastic case. Uses new crystal 
diode. Hi-Q-slide dial. No 
tubes, batteries or electPic 
‘‘plug-ins’’ required! Receives 
local broadcasts and 
GUARANTEED TO PLAY 
when used according to instruc- 
tions sent with each radio! You 
can use it at home, in many 
offices, hotels, cabins, in bed, 
etc.—lots of fun—real entertainment! 
L 1.00 “c2s> money order, check) and pay 
SENDON Y$ postman Seat We alba Sey aooe on 
i 3.99 for postpai elivery. Complete as 
Seow See e oe ray with self contained personal phone, 
For gifts—children will love it—grownups too! An ex- 
ceptional value—order yours and enjoy the many good 
radio programs coming! Don't be without Rou Pa-Kette 
Radio another day! (All foreign orders $5.00 U.S. cash.) 


PA-KETTE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
‘ KEA 


Dent. SW-S RNEY, NEBRASKA 
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Dilbert 


(Continued from page 45) 


to be then a properly “conditioned” pilot. 

The success of this invention opens up 
an entirely new vista for aviation. A little 
thought on the subject shows that the pos- 
sibilities are limited only by the number of 
different stimuli which can be administered 
to the pilot. I can foresee the day when the 
devices used for this purpose will be so nu- 
merous and effective that a properly “condi- 
tioned” pilot can just sit back and let them 
take charge of him, from take-off to landing. 
Whenever it becomes necessary for him to 
do anything, the appropriate stimulus will 
be automatically applied and the pilot’s 
motor reflexes will cause him to respond 
with the correct action, without it being 
necessary for him to think at all. 

This will usher in the Golden Age of 
aviation and will probably be known as the 
Era of the Automatic Pilot. Until this utopia 
arrives, however, flight safety will continue 
to be assured in only one way—‘‘by the 
sweat of thy brow.” 


ENGINE BULLY—A test pilot was di- 
rected to take up a plane with a new engine 
for a run-in flight at low power. Shortly 
after take off he noticed a strong odor of 
gasoline which he mistook for cleaning fluid. 
Despite the possibility of leaking gas and 
his orders to make this flight at low power, 
the pilot started doing acrobatics when he 
reached 4,000 feet. 

He made two snap rolls, then went into a 
loop. Before recovery from the latter was 
completed, however, smoke filled the cockpit 
and the pilot observed flames beneath his 
feet. That was the end of the flight; all the 
pilot had to do was bail out and limp back 
to the office. 

Let’s look at another case. This pilot was 
practicing take-offs and landings. After com- 
pleting a few, he noticed his engine begin 
to heat up and detonate. Instead of flying 
around awhile to give it a chance to cool off, 
this Dilbert continued his landing practice 
without even bothering to open his cowl 
flaps. You know the result; the plane was 
washed out following the forced landing 
which occurred when the engine conked 
after the tenth take-off. 

No wonder I explode when I run into such 
guys. They are Engine Bullies, pilots with 
weak minds and strong arms who know 
only one engine speed—‘“wide open.” 

Having cut my flight teeth on old-fash- 
ioned, temperamental engines, I’m a bug on 
engine care. Sure, modern engines are 
greatly improved, but they still have limita- 
tions. Each engine has its weak link; the 
part which lets go first when it is over- 
stressed. Engines don’t usually fail the min- 
ute they are mistreated and this makes pilots 
careless. But they do store it up. Failure is 
progressive and will probably occur some 
day when you least expect it. 

Engine restrictions aren’t designed as a 
handicap, but rather for your protection. 
Elaborate tests have shown that those are 
the limits of safe operation. And if you are 
smart, you will heed them. I know emergen- 
cies sometimes require engines to be oper- 
ated in excess of prescribed limits. But don’t 
make such excess your standard. Pour it on 


an astound 


pounding. ” a 


when you have to get out of trouble, but 
get back into safe operating range the mo- 
ment the emergency is over. | 
There is no sense in making flying any 
harder than it naturally is. You’ve got a lot 
of horses up ahead of you, but you have to 
know how to handle them to get the most out 
of them. You expect your engine to take you 
over a lot of rough terrain. So, pamper it! 


MIXTURE CONTROL—Following a 
sudden drop in manifold pressure, an experi- 
enced pilot returned to the field for an) 
emergency landing. His procedure was per- | 
fect. He notified the tower. He maintained | 
sufiicient altitude while circling the field to | 
land from any position, if his engine cut out. | 
He made a good approach and a perfect 
landing on the first half of the runway. 
Despite perfect handling of the emergency | 
up to this point, this pilot still cracked up. 
His 450-hp engine didn’t throttle down below | 
1200 revs when he retarded the throttle for 
landing. He cut the ignition switch shortly | 
after contact, but the engine continued run- 
ning. Near the end of the runway, the pilot | 
tried to groundloop, but his tailwheel was | 
locked. He finally nosed over 300 feet beyond | 
the end of the runway. 
Too bad! But it was still his own fault. In 
the movies and comic strips the hero always | 
“cuts his switch,” but in the better in- 
formed aviation circles properly indoctrinated | 
pilots always use the mixture control first | 


and then the cut. / 


INSTRUCTOR’S LAMENT-— You can) 


teach ’em to fly, but you can’t teach ’em to ) 
think. 


“Don't be a flying vacuum!" 
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CURTISS XFI5C-1 


One of the latest fighters to be delivered to the 
Naval Test Center at Patuxent River, Mary- 
land, for experimental flight tests is this com- 
posite fighter, the XF15C-1. It is powered by 
Pratt & Whitney R-2800 in the nose and a 
British de Havilland H-1B turbojet, built by 
Allis-Chalmers, in the under part of the fuse- 
lage. Note this ship’s “strange” tail assembly. 


CHANCE VOUGHT XF6U 


Now undergoing tests at Muroc Dry Lake, 
California, Navy’s newest shipboard fighter, 
XF6U, is reported to have a speed “well over 
500 mph.” Powered by Westinghouse 24C 
turbojet of 2,700 lbs. thrust, Pirate is made 
of Metalite, new product providing mirror- 
smooth finish and reduction in weight. Test 
pilot is former Navy commander Ed Owen. 


NEW... om 4 


BOEING L-I15A 


Listed as one of the first specifically designed 
liaison planes, the all-metal L-15’is now in pre- 
duction at Boeing’s Wichita plant. It is pow- 
ered by 125-hp Lycoming engine, has a wing 
span of 40 feet, weighs 2,050 pounds. A fea- 
ture of the L-15A is that it can be quickly dis- 
assembled by removing wings, boom and tail. 
Wheels can be turned inboard for stowage. 


RYAN XF2R-1 


A new shark-nosed Ryan has been developed 
for the Navy. This one is similar to the basic 
FR-1 Fireball, but it is powered by prop-jet 
(GE TG-100) in the nose. The jet engine in 
the tail is the same as powered the FR-1 
(GE I-16). This all-jet combination gives the 
new “dark-shark” Fireball greater speed and 
climb. It is now undergoing Navy flight tests. 
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AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


@ You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are 
best trained will get top positions. 

Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation by in- 
tensive training at this oldest fully approved aeronautical school. 
Courses in: 


e AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE 
e ENGINE MECHANICS 


e SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


-@ ADMINISTRATIVE COURSES—-INCLUDING SALES 


Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Outstanding faculty, modern 
equipment, Day, evening. Placement service. Send today 
for free illustrated catalog—""Opportunities in Aviation." 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 107, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


U. S. Government pays 
for qualified veterans’ 


attendance at 
Aeronautical University 


(Member of the National Council of Technical Schools) 


Sf you wea.  PILU 
CAP MEMBER 
PLANE OWNER 


you are entitled to subscribe to SKYWAYS at the 
special low rate of only $2 per year. SKYWAYS ... 
including THE FLYING SPORTSMAN .. . your best 
buy for complete news coverage of everything that 
flies. You can't afford to be without SKYWAYS ... 


take advantage of this special offer—subscribe today! 


Please clip and return: 


HENRY PUBLISHING CO., 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


| enclose $ Start Issue 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


Are you a PILOT (] 


ZONE 


STATE 


PLANE OWNER (9 CAP MEMBER () 


Add $1.50 for postage fo other countries, except Canada. 
547 
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It’s Fly Time 
(Continued from page 66) 


This is a vicious fish when he’s hungry. * 

They run an average of 14 pounds in fast, 
ice cold mountain water in middle Idaho 
and will hit anything—red rags, spinners, 
flies, plugs, anything that irritates them . . 
and they are born mad. They will hit a 
spinner again and again and again until 
they hook themselves. 

Other western trout are the Mackinaw, a 
lake and river fish, with the Snake River in 
Idaho being a prominent source. They run 
from 10 to 36 inches in length and one 
taken near the headwaters of Jackson Lake 
in Western Wyoming weighed 37 pounds. 

The Lock Laven or German Brown is a 
game baby from lakes and streams, running 
from 6 to 24 inches long and going up to 
10 pounds occasionally. It has a very vicious | 
mouth, with terrible teeth and any fisherman 
who has caught many of them in a day | 
will have his hands cut all to hell retrieving 
his hooks. 

One of the gamest of all fish anywhere — 
is the Rainbow. Even smaller rivers like the © 
Logan, in Utah have produced him up to | 
25 pounds, whereas records from British 
Columbia set 57 pounds as the biggest rain- — 
bow caught in those waters. They have 
come over 35 pounds from Jackson Lake. © 

Dolly Varden is another cold water fish 
that runs up to 14 pounds occasionally. 

Eastern Brook have been planted in 
mountain streams and have been caught at 
9 pounds occasionally. 

The tyrant of the cold mountain rills is © 
the Native or Cutthroat, every ounce in his 
15-pound package a ton of finny dynamite. | 

As we said, before any season is out, a 
million new flies will have been tried. Any 
fisherman reading this will be sure to have 
one “sure-fire killer” that he feels is abso- 
lutely necessary for any kit of flies. We are 
bound, on any selection, to leave out at least 
one of everyman’s favorite flies. But for an 
average round-up, these are the flies that 
seemed solid: 

The Grey Hackle and the Yellow-Bodied 
Grey Hackle, the Trout Fly, the Ginger 
Quill and the Black Woolie Worm, all previ- 
ously cataloged. Get them in hook sizes 2 
4, 6, 8, 10 and a few 12’s. 

Others are: Royal Coachman, Jock-Scot, 
Silver Doctor, Durham Ranger, Thunder and 
Lightning, Lemon Grey, Regal Scot, the Mor- 
mon Girl, the Black Gnat, the Red Ant, the 
Richardson Dude and the Richardson Yel- 
lowstone Gnat. Dee Vissing’s Grey Nymph 
should also be included for western waters. 

To this list every serious fisherman will 
have six or more additions of his own choos- 
ing. But if that group won’t catch fish, most 
of us might as well go back to camp and 
feed the squirrels until they will. 

Myself, I’ve always had the best luck with 
a grasshopper on a plain hook, but I ain’t 
no fly fisherman. 

You should have two good 6-foot leaders. 
Not less than two of each fly. A good me- 
dium-weight dark-colored line of tapered silk. 
A 7-ounce 7 and a half-foot rod with dull 
finish. A good reel should hold at least 30 
yards of line. You can’t use more than half 
that on most streams and a 75-foot cast is 
pretty good for natural control of your fly. 
A landing net should at least take a 6-pound 
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fish. Use boots, light ones, but not waders, 
please. Waders have drowned hundreds of 
people, literally. 

If you are going into a lake in a boat, 
we recommend a kapok jacket that will keep 
you afloat. Every year people are done for 
because they “don’t want to bother.” Some 
bother, that—to have a life preserver when 
your boat’s upside down. 

A good pair of sun glasses are pleasant. 

Take all your patience along. 

No whiskey! Fly fishing looks like a lazy 
man’s sport, but in truth it is one of the most 
active and strenuous of all participant sports. 
You can get drunk hunting and shoot your 
friends, or perhaps a deer, but if you want 
some wet or dry fly fishing on a trout stream, 
you've no room for liquor. 

For a week’s trip, Bill likes to carry a 
light umbrella tent which is handy and 
easy to set up. A sleeping bag is lighter than 
bedding and handier. A gasoline stove is 
more convenient than an open fire. 

You could carry all these in a lightplane 
like a Stinson Voyager, Piper Cruiser, North 
American Navion, and such, without crowd- 
ing and still haul your friends off those 
mile-high airports in Idaho and Wyoming. 

A good big coffee pot should be included 
along with a pan to wash dishes, and you'll 
need plates, cups and cutlery. With a frying 
pan then, about a foot in diameter, you can 
get by in nice shape for a week. 


Try Target Fishing 


After you pass the beginner’s stage on dry 
flies, and can make a wet fly look like a 
nymph in the water, and want to shoot for 
keener “targets,” you might try Clyde Or- 
mond’s favorite sport—fishing the lake rises. 

This is strictly sharp-shooting, you call 
your fish by name and then catch him. 

The procedure is to row a boat into the 
area where most rises of feeding fish are 
apt to, and do, occur. Two men make the 
ideal set-up, one to row and one to fish, 
changing off to share the sport. The boat- 
man’s job is important. He must be fast 
with the oars and equally noiseless. When 
a rise occurs, he must get the angler to 
within casting distance of the receding circles 
and “x-ring” without disturbance while the 
trout “named” is still within seeing distance 
of where the caster will lay down his fly. 
You see, it isn’t blind casting at all, rather, 
it is specific casting to the particular rise 
of a particular trout. If the angler is too 
late, he must simply wait for another rise. 
It’s impossible to predetermine where one 


on a tiny No. 10 dry fly hook, on a fine 
tapered leader. This, too, is precision fly 
fishing. The fly must be as delicately laid 
as the tiniest of dry flies, upon equally 
flimsy terminal tackle, and floated without 
drag over the rainbow’s nose. 

When this is done expertly, and the 2- 
pounder takes it in one explosive gulp! 
brother, you can forget a lot of home wor- 
ries till you finally land him! 


Epiror’s Note: Author Arentz recently sent 
as a few more “Tips for the Fisherman” 
(this time the novice) offered by famed 


fly-man Bill Richardson. 


1. Beginner should take up dry fly fishing 
first. It is easiest form of fly fishing. 
2.A bulky, large-sized fly on a heavy hook 


Go 


.Good fly rods are long-lived... 


should be used if water is fast or discolored. 
and the 
most expensive rod is the cheapest in the 
long run. A good rod might cost $50. 


. Keep fly lines free of dirt and grit, and in 


the winter they should be saturated with 
albolene and coiled loosely. 


-If yowre fishing at night, use a dark fly 


against the lighter sky. 


. When fish are feeding on nymphs (larvae 


of all aquatic insects), fish wet below the 
surface of the water. 


. Because there may be 5,000 varieties of 


flies, don’t think you have to have any- 
where near all of them. Usually after try- 
ing many different flies, the fisherman will 
settle for a few favorites ... and swear by 


and at them forever. +H 


The Practical Approach to... 


T-11A VHF Transmitter 


R-15 VHF Receiver 


Your Complete VHF Communication and 
Navigation System can be assembled 
with A.R.C, Engineered Units 


CONNECT WIRED 
Luc 11934 AND CAP 5319 
WERE IF TRANSMITTER 
1S_NOT CONNECTED 


VHF RECEIVER 
R=I5 (14 VOR R-15(28v) 


ue 
WHITE ,YELLOW 


OLACK GREEN 
Grouno) 


C-15 Control Unit 
A-12 Antenna Unit 


UF ARMY-NAVY TYPE AN-104 VHP 
ANTENNA MAST IS USED INSTEAD 
OF ARC. TYPE _A-12 USE ADAPTER 
AR.C."11968 FOR CONNECTION TO 
OAK _A.R.C711369. 


ANTENNA UNIT 
a-12 


VHF TRANSMITTER 


T=11A (14 V) OR _T-11A (28v) 


MICROPHONE, 
Near 


The A.R.C. Type 17 System 
illustrated can be installed now 
to obtain the immediate advan- 
tages of VHF. To this system 
can be added, when operational 


GIS! MECHANICAL LINKAGE 


requirements demand it, such equipment as the VHF 
Omni-Directional Range Receiver (with provision for 
Localizer and Two-Course Visual Aural Range opera- 
tion), extra LF Range Receivers and VHF Transmitter 
Units as required to cover necessary frequencies.- This 
method of Unit Assembly was pioneered by A.R.C., 
and provides a flexible installation, quickly removable 
for maintenance and adaptable to individual opera- 
tional needs. 

With VHF communication and navigation facilities 
increasing throughout the country, now is the time to 
plan for VHF in your aircraft. For full information, 
write: Department S-5 


will occur, as there’s a lot of water around a 
lake trout. However, this makes for genuine- 
ly precise fly fishing, or it’s no good at all. 

Clyde Ormond and Dee Vissing have used 
this with great results on several lakes. Their 
choice of course is a lake wherein the giant 
rainbows work, not alone for their crazy, 
hog-wild rising at times, but for the aerial 
show they put_on once they are hooked. 

Another kind of precision fly fishing is 
dry-fishing with live trout flies. Yes, dry. 
It isn’t a case of “thread on a trout fly, toss 
it in, and hope.” It is done with a half dozen 
live orange-bellied trout flies—inch-and-one- 
half whoppers that come out in May. 

Two or three are cast into a river by the 
ripples where a trout (rainbow) has jumped. 
If he gobbles them, he is marked down and 
a business cast is made to him, with the 

‘live fly impaled through the collarbutton, 
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GOOD DESIGN TAKES TIME 


Over four years of development lies 
behind current production of the 
tunable VHF Receiver, heart of the 
Type 17 and other A.R.C. multi-chan- 
nel VHF Systems. This is your assur- 
ance of dependable performance. 
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0 F AITRCRAFYT DISPOSAL EN 


Gere esi ck 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON «+ CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO & 
CINCINNATI +» CLEVELAND ~- DALLAS - DENVER + DETROIT - FORT WORTH « HELENA « HOUSTON 
JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. ¢ LITTLE ROCK - LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS 

NASHVILLE « NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OMAHA ~ PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND 

ST. LOUIS ¢« SALTLAKECITY *« SAN ANTONIO + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE «© SPOKANE e¢ TULSA 


SKYWAYS 


The Book-of-the-Month for 


e can buy with confidence and satisfaction from these 
distributors appointed by the War Assets Administration to help 
sell War-surplus aircraft parts, components and equipment. 


Whether you are a large manufacturer or just need replacements, 


\V 


try your WAA Distributors—first! They sell government- 
inspected material at a fraction of its original cost. They have 
the technical experience to serve you intelligently, and they 


J 


have in stock many items in short supply. 


So we say again—to save time, money and effort—go to your 


Ss 
= 


—— a 


iL 


ys 


WAA Approved Distributor. If you want a complete list of 
their names, addresses, and what they sell, fill in the attached 
coupon. We will be happy to mail you a copy of “Keep Flying.” 


There is no charge or obligation of course. 


War Assets Administration 
Office of Aircraft Disposal 
425 Second Street N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


ye 


Please send me a copy of “Keep Flying.” 
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ACCESSORIES | 


| AT A FRACTION OF ORIGINAL COST 


| AERIAL CAMERAS | 


Fresh from the 
Armed services. 
Latest types, 
precision con- 
struction—fa- 
mous makes. 


Easily adaptable 
for portraiture, 
sports, and many 
other uses. Com- 
plete with cases 


4 


Hand held, manually operated. Forty | 
5x7 pictures on 25-ft. roll. Focal plane 
shutter. New type, highly-corrected | 


Wollensak 5.6 15” Telephoto lens. 
Complete—case and _ filter. 
$600. Model F8. OUR PRICE........ 


All-purpose aerial camera by Fairchild. $ | 
Up to 110 pictures 7x9 on a 75-ft. roll 
film. Equipped with Ross wide anle 


Value over 


£/4 814” lens. Value over $800. 
Model F4. OUR PRICE.............. 


Take 7x7 pictures on roll film. Equipped $ | 
with Ross wide angle f4.2 814” lens. 

4 shutter speeds to 1/150. Model F14. 

OUR SPRICE Sic n ater siereas cis celsile Metalelieve 

Portable Aerial Film Developing Outfits, 
Phila. 

used. Complete with motor, etc. 
| quick clearance. 


54” x 25’ 


Air Transport Co. Mostly new, some slightly 


mfgd. by 
Priced LOW for | 


FILM NUMBERING MACHINES — Roberts 
Aerial Film Numbering Machines (used), 
at more than 900 off current price— 
OU Re PRC Bn oon io ho Sentireve se) ere eee ee 


AERIAL FILM—Available for- Immediate Delivery— 
both. fresh* ands out-dated -film. Out-dated »film< dis-— 
counted. 500% or more. Write for types and» prices: 
Bevel merehandise..arriving daily. Write .us. vour 
needs. v % 


18 East 42nd St., Dept. 102, New York City | 


Sandikinfonmeationi ony ops: a eters sce sciine ale | 
NAME 


Enclosed is $. 


BIGGER 
PAY 


THRU 
SPARE TIME TRAINING 


A better job—more money can be yours if 
you are ready. Prepare now in spare time 
and reap the rewards of early success. Free 
48-page books tell how. Check the book in 
the business field you like—write your name 
and address on margin of this ad and mail. 
Do it now. G. I. APPROVED. 
OHigher Accountancy OBusiness Management 
DOTraffic Management O)Salesmanship 
OLaw—Degégree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 


OCommercial Law OOC.P.A. Coaching 
OStenotypy (Machine Shorthand) 


LASALLE extension UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. R-434 Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Vanished Airman 


(Continued from page 58) 


should have been taken along by any person 
intending to set out on his own in that wild 
land. An emergency hand compass was left 
behind. This, however, might have been ex- 
plained by the fact that friends say the lost 
pilot had a watch with a “compass in it.” 
On the other hand, emergency supplies and 
mosquito nets lay undisturbed in the plane. 

Following every clue, the guide found that 
the downed pilot had wandered up the small 
adjacent stream, where it was apparent that 
he saw a small trapper’s lean-to on the op- 
posite bank. Despite the fact that there was 
a solid and well-constructed beaver dam in 
plain view a few yards upstream, our pilot 
friend had waded waist deep through icy 
water to get to the opposite bank and had 
entered the lean-to. There is always food in 
such structures. There was no evidence that 
the pilot had either eaten or remained long 
in the rickety lean-to. The Indian followed 
his tracks like a hound after an unwary hare. 
The vanished pilot apparently walked cease- 
lessly, never pausing, never sauntering, but 
always walking hard, up and down stream, 
back and forth, in and out of the thick sur- 
rounding wilderness. Once only, on about 
the third or fourth day, he rested. Then he 
sat, for perhaps 15 minutes or less, leaning 
his back against a tree. Immediately there- 
after he was up again, and walk, walk, walk 


while the searching planes hovered “in .the- 


air miles to the north. At the end of the 


fourth day, he went downstream,’ where he 


found a second lean-to. From that time until 
the seventh day when his tracks came to a 
halt, he apparently covered the ground up- 
stream and down between the two shacks. 

On the morning of the eighth day, his 
plane was found—but he was gone. 

In the weeks which followed, the cost of 
the search mounted to 40,000 U.S. dollars 
and an additional $35,000 spent by the Ca- 
nadian government. Despite trained men 
and tested methods of search and rescue, not 
a further clue was found. No shred of torn 
clothing, no remnant of food. 

What became of him? Internal injury? 
No body was found and an internal injury 
surely would have killed him long before the 
seven days’ walking ended. A raft down- 
stream? Local opinion is that the stream is 
too narrow, too rocky, too shallow for such, 
nor does either of the two small settlements 
on the stream report even a log as coming 
down stream during the period. Was he 
picked up by friendly Indians or a remote 
trapper? Was he a victim of a grizzly bear? 
Always, the reply is—no evidence. Every- 
where, there is nothing but a blank wall. 

The case of the vanished airman is food 
for serious thought for any pilot who thinks 
he may soon—or ever—make the long trip 
up over the Highway. Other pilots should 
consider carefully before setting out in a 
slow, lightplane with limited range, limited 
speed and vulnerable fabric covering. And 
if go you must, obey the rules. Search-and- 
rescue is not a new science in the northwest, 
but the odds are against anyone who fails 
to follow the Highway and to stay by his 
plane if forced down. Failure to follow these 
basic rules may have cost the vanished air- 
man his life. Is he, somehow, somewhere, 
still wandering in the wilderness? We can 


only sit and wonder. ais 


Squaretails 


(Continued from page 60) 


Then we got into a network of trout and 
togue waters that have to be fished to be pbe- 
lieved. Take a map of Maine and follow us 
over Allagash Lake, Eagle Lake, Churchill 
Lake, Chemquasabamticook Lake (which 
Maine residents call Ross Lake, for short), 
then on past Clayton Lake (where “Nine 
Mile Bridge” was written by “Curley” Ham- 
lin’s wife when this Maine schoolteacher and 
her warden-spouse wintered in the wilderness 
with only their sled dogs for company). 

Go with us to Umsaskis Lake, Long Lake, 
over Allagash River to Round Pond. Picture 
the trout and togue that rarely are disturbed 
in scores of these ponds. (Trappers with a 
trawl containing 75 hooks were apprehended 
in this country last fall. They intended to live 
partly on fish through the beaver season.) 

But now, however, it is getting late—too 
late for color photography—and we head for 
Portage to spend the night. 

Beside us, and north, run the famous Fish 
River chain of lakes—Fish River Lake, Por- 
tage Lake, St. Froid Lake, Eagle Lake, 
Square Lake, Cross Lake, Mud Lake, and 
Long Lake. Record fish are taken here each 
season. Maine has a “One That Didn’t Get 
Away Club” and squaretail trout weighing 
more than six pounds each have been taken 
in many of the waters we flew over. Since 
1939, despite the war,..30-odd brook trout 
weighing. from six pounds apiece-to- eight- 


and-a-half pounds. were -caught “in “Maine; ~ 
weighed officially-and registeréd «in: this.clib. * 
On our return trip ‘to Moosehead. we ~ 


crossed Big. Machias Lake, Round ~ Pond, 
Mooseleuk Lake, Munsungan Lake, Hay- 
mock Lake, Indian Lake and countless ponds, 
rivers and bogs—all containing fish that 
rarely are disturbed and, Brother, 
you've never fished until you cast a line 
into such virgin waters! 

Bill Turgeon, our pilot (... and a French- 
man), excitedly indicated many of these vir- 
gin waters by crying: “Tree-four-pound 
trout; right down there.” (Bill knows. He 
stocks all inaccessible waters and has many 
chances to see big trout spawning on shallow 
gravel heds.) 

It is monotonous to go on naming lake 
after lake, stream after stream. We flew over 
Telos, where Herb Pennock, one-time pitch- 
ing great and currently general manager of 
the Phillies, shot his buck last fall. We saw 
the famous trout waters in the Katahdin re- 
gion. And many, many more. 

And there were great areas of the state 
which we hadn’t even touched, Just as an 
example, Washington County comes to mind. 
There is an airport at Princeton, with a chain 
of lakes teeming with small-mouthed bass, 
landlocked salmon, pickerel, white perch, 
and panfish, within a mile of it. Grand Lake 
and West Lake, famous for their salmon, 
togue and squaretails, are in this area also. 
The airport, built by the government during 
the war and now used by flying sportsmen, 
boasts nearby camps with guides and trans- 
portation to and from the airport, just to 
make things easier for the flying sportsman. 
And this is just one example! 

We came down on Moosehead convinced 
of one thing at least: there is fishing such as 
few ever experienced in the section we had 
flown over. We're going back there, come 


summer, by air. op 
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SKYWAYS’ Classified Advertising Rates aré 8¢ per word—first 15 words Gmninimum size) $1.00. 


C.0.D. Abe Small, 536 Columbus Ave., Syra- 
cuse 10, N. Y. 


PREFORMED PLEXIGLAS AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
by DEL PLASTIC-—_AT-6, Canopy top sections, 
complete, $75.00; Landing light covers, set, 
$15.00; BT-13, Top panels, each $8.50; 
Slides, each $5.00; Landing light covers, set 
$20.00; UC-78, Slides, each $7.00; Sky lights, 
complete $50.00; Windshields, set $40.00; 
PT-26, Windshields, set $25.00; Top sec- 
tions, each $15.00; Sides, each $10.00; Rear 
sections $20.00; GH-2 Windshields, piece 
$33.00; Ercoupe, Windshields, each $24.00. 
25% more in blue, light green, pink or am- 
ber. All orders shipped C.0.D., Air or Rail- 
way Express; prices for other Plexiglas air- 
eraft products quoted on request. DEL 
PLASTIC, 2134 N. Upton St., Arlington, 
Va. Phone, Chestnut 5529. 


T-HANGARS Immediate Delivery. Terms, 
Reasonable, 36 monthly payments. U. S. 
Aeroplane Carriers, Dover, Delaware. 


AVIATION SUPPLIES 


LEATHER INSIGNIAS, tooled and painted six- 
inch diameter or less, $2.50 to $5.00. Send 
sketch or design. No COD: satisfaction 
guaranteed. JULIE’S LEATHERCRAFT, 
Lone Tree, Iowa. ~* 


NEW A-2 A.A.F..REGULATION TYPE JACKETS 
in genuine horsehide, regular sizes, $19.75. 
For big men, sizes 46, 48 and 50, $21.75. 
New L-1 Flying Suits in wool gabardine with 
nine zipper pockets, $12.50. New K-1 Flying 
Suits in Byrd-cloth with nine zipper pockets, 
$9.50. New R.A.F. Sundodger Cap with long 
visor (summer type), $1.15. New Model B-15 
Type Flying Jackets. O.D. cloth, alpaca lined 
with genuine mouton fur collar, zippered 
front. All sizes, $14.95. A-2 Jacket with gen- 
uine mouton fur collar, made of the finest 
front quarter horsehide, all sizes. $21.75. 
Names Engraved in gold on leather strip with 
wings to be sewn on jackets for only 75¢. 
No C.0O.D’s. R.A.F. SALES COMPANY, for 
finest in sportswear, 509 So. Franklin Str., 
Chicago, Il]. We welcome dealers and dis- 
tributors on all our merchandise. Send for 
latest catalog. 


NEW PARKER 51 pen and pencil sets, $17.50 
each, no Fed. Tax. R.A.F. Aero-plane sun 
glasses, 12 Kt. pink gold filled frame with 
sweatbar, ground and polished dropped 
lenses. Regular $12.95 value, now $6.50, in- 
cluding case. We welcome dealers and dis- 
tributors at attractive discounts. Send for 
latest catalog. R.A.F. SALES & SUPPLY CO., 
509 South Franklin Str., Chicago, Illinois. 


YOUR NAME and WINGS in 23 karat gold 
on leather patch. MILITARY, AOPA or 
CIVILIAN, $1.00 each; 3 for $2.00. NAMES 
only, 2 for $1.00. JULIE’S LEATHER- 
CRAFT, Lone Tree, Iowa. 


BOOKS 
——_—<$—<$_—$—$—$———$—$—$—$— $$ 
“AERO MECHANIC'S QUESTIONNAIRE" by 


Ralph P. Rice—a comprehensive study for 
aircraft and engine mechanics. 2000 multi- 
ple-choice questions (form as used in CAA 
examination) and answers on following sub- 
jects required for mechanic license: Sheet 
Metal, Welding; Hydraulics; Rigging; Aero- 
dynamics; Wood, Fabric, Doping; Propel- 
lers; Ignition; Lubrication; Carburetion; 
Power Plants; Civil Air Regulations. $3.00 
postpaid or c.o.d. Paxon Publication, Box 
479, Lawrence, Kansas. 


AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS (Two Books 
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ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


accepted with the understanding 
that it will be placed in the first 


issue closing after receipt of order. 
Classified forms close first of sec- 
ond month preceding date of issue. 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PREPAID 


in one by ZWENG) with typical questions 
and answers covering latest CAA examina- 
tions. New material not found elsewhere. 
$3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 


ATTENTION MECHANICS: Do you want your 
C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine License? “Ross 
Aeronautical Services” have spent two 
years compiling material which will enable 
you to get your License within 30 days and 
we guarantee you to pass your written ex- 
aminations or every cent of your money will 


be refunded. Complete multipte— choice~ ex-- 


aminations have been compiled on each 
phase of the latest C.A.A. written examin- 
ations and are priced as follows: Aircraft- 
Mechanic, $10.00; Engine Mechanic, $10.00. 
f you-desire both sets of examinations a 
reduced price of $15.00 is offered. C.O.D. or 
Postpaid. You have your Aircraft and 
Engine License to gain and not one thing 
to lose so act now! We are the nation’s out- 
standing specialists on Aircraft and Engine 
Mechanics C.A.A. written examinations. 
Ross Aeronautical Services, P.O. Box 
1794-S, Tulsa, Oklahoma. ~ 


BUILD, FLY, Bullet race plane. Fast, economi- 
cal low-winged lightplane. Blueprints, $2.00. 
Corbcraft, 80 Maxwell, Rochester 11, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL Study book now being used by 
Certificated Instructor in ground 
school classes. This book will help you pass 
CAA exam. Large size easy to read. Money 
back guarantee. $2.50 postpaid, C.O.D. plus 
charges. Also Private $1.00, Flight Instruc- 
tor $2.00. Hangar Flying, Dept. 2435, 112 E. 
Grove, Bloomington, Illinois. Clip this. 


FAMOUS TEXTS by Charles A. Zweng contain- 
ing latest typical “multiple choice examina- 
tions” include the following: Radio & In- 
strument Flying $4.00; Airline Transport 
Pilot Rating $4.00; Private Pilot Examina- 
tion $1.00; Commercial Pilot $3.00; Flight 
Instructor $3.00; Aeronautical Navigation 
$3.00; Parachute Rating $3.00; Airport Op- 
eration & Management $4.50; Meteorology 
for Airmen $3.00; Weems Navigation Plot- 
ter $2.00; Air Force Type A-2 Computer 
$2.00; American Airlines Computer in 
leather case $5.00; E-6B Army Type Com- 
puter in leather case $10.00; Dalton Mark 
VII Computer $5.00; Longines Navigation 
Watch $65.00. Get reliable text backed by 
years of experience: Pan American Naviga- 
tion Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., No. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


FLYERS!! Send today for the latest issue of 
“Wind-Socky”. You can tell which way the 
BARGAINS are blowing in the MID- 
WEST. Published monthly! Yearly sub- 
scription $1.00. 10¢ per copy. Box 1060, 
Des Moines 11, Iowa. 


MAGAZINES (back dated)—foreign, domestic, 
arts. Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, 
etc. Catalog 10¢ (refunded). Cicerone’s Cen- 


ter, 863 First Ave., New York 17, New York. 


RADAR, what it is—be up to date. Get this 
easily understood book. Full of illustrations 
including many Army-Navy experiences. 
$1.00 postpaid. Beacon Educational Book 
Supply, 15 Myrtle St., Yonkers, New York. 


STUDENT PILOTS: A complete study course 
for Private Pilot exam. New Civil Air Reg- 
ulations plus questions and answers. 84 
pages—digest size—printed with large leg- 
ible type—$1.00. Money back guarantee. 
Also Quiz books for Commercial. $2.50. 
Flight Instructor, $2.00; Navig-Aid, Cross 
Country Planner, $1.00; CAR for Privates, 
50¢. Hangar Flying, Dept. 2425, 112 E. 
Grove, Bloomington, Illinois. Clip this. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AIRLINE EMPLOYMENT interest you? Get the 
Facts first. Write for helpful, free informa- 
tion. Air Transport Research, Dept. C, Box 
1044, Kansas City 10, Missouri. 


CALIFORNIA SALES AGENT will represent 
your organization or product in Nation’s 
Air Capital. Sales, distribution, advertising 
and pubkcity, market analysis and reports, 
special assignments. 23 yrs. aviation ev- 
perience in Los Angeles area. Service for 
individuals: Questions regarding employ- 
ment, wages, requirements, business oppor- 
tunities, property values, rentals, etc. in 
Southern California fully answered in let- 
ter, $2.00. George Miller, 1333 18th Street, 
Santa Moniea,. Calif. ‘ 


GOOD PAYING JOBS now open. We'll rush by 
Airmail—Hot Leads on who is hiring and 
firms to contact for best opportunities. 
Latest report covers aviation and other 
fields. Domestic -and foreign. Send only 
$1.00. Research Service, Aviation Division, 
Box 426, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


GROUND SCHOOL—Well equipped, including 
new Link Trainer. Licensed by State Depts. 
of Education and Aeronautics for Pre-flight 
Private, Commercial, Instrument, Instruc- 
tor, and Link Training. V.A. contracts in ef- 
fect. Classes now in session. Set up on effi- 
ecient Aviation Education Standards. Sup- 
plementary services include: Aviation Con- 
sulting, Aviation Supplies, Aircraft Sales on 
commission basis. A-1 Credit and reputation 
established. Aviation experts rate this 
BEST location for future Aviation in Mid- 
dle Northwest. Million population 50-mile 
radius. Must devote entire time to other 
Aviation business. Low overhead will amaze 
you. $12,000 cash. SKYWAYS Box #116. 
INTERESTED IN LATIN AMERICAN & FOREIGN: 
EMPLOYMENT? $1. brings 1947 FOREIGN 
SERVICE. DIRECTORY listing Oil, Avia- 
tion, Mining, Transportation, Manufactur- 
ing, Construction concerns with FOREIGN 
INTERESTS and tips for IMMEDIATE 
APPLICATION. Global Reports, 6417 
Homewood Ave., Dept. SS, Hollywood 28, 
California. 

SOUTH AMERICAN & FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT 
.. . $1.00 brings authentic listings in Avia- 
tion, Oil, Mining and Construction. Latest 
information published monthly. » PAN 
SN RICANS, Box 424 SK, Hollywood 28, 
Jalif. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AIRPORT. (Sales, 
rentals, repairs and school.) Netting $20,000 
plus yearly. $90,000 in government contracts 
1947. Full price including planes, stock, ete. 
only $47,500. ED GERHARDT, 802 EH. 
Main, Ventura, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AIRLINE BAGGAGE STICKERS, 6 different, 25¢ 
18—$1.00, 28—$2.00. Airlabels Dep’t. §, 
(Continued on page 78) 
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1145 St. Charles St., Villa Park, Illinois. 


AIRCRAFT RESCUE TRAILERS for Conventional 
Automobile Hitch. 
U.S. Aeroplane Carriers, Dover, Delaware. 


AIRFIELD—Because of other business inter- 
ests will sell at inventory an airfield now in 
operation with a GI program. This a proven 
money-maker with unlimited possibilities as 
it is near a community comprising some 
500,000 people. SKYWAYS, Box #119. 


B-G SPARK PLUG TESTER—Complete with 
Adaptors. Excellent condition, $115.00. 
BEN KAPLAN, 1293 So. Cochran Avenue, 
Los Angeles 35, California. 


GREAT OFFER! Dime brings information on 
airlines, records, mythology. Leverett Brad- 
ley, Jr., Lakeville, Conn. 


GUITARISTS DREAM CHART: shows names, 
symbols, readings, diagrams, fingerings, all 
guitar chords. $1.00. Guitarist—Box 21— 
SSK—Lefferts—Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


MAPLE SYRUP 100% pure. Somerset County’s 
best. $6.50 per gal. R. Blackburn, Somerset, 
Penna. a) 


MUSEUM PIECE, complete, 1913 English Avro, 
model 504K Le Rhone Motor. Jared H. Gal- 
lup, R.F.D. #6, Norwich, Conn. 


NEW ARMY SURPLUS. New 2-man mountain 
tents, nylon reversible at $8.75, F.O.B., Bos- 
ton. New Army 5-quart thermos jugs at 
$5.00, F.O.B., Boston. Single Arctic sleeping 
bags with snap fasteners 40% down and 
60%, feathers at $12.60. Longines-Wittnauer 
ie Army compass priced at $2.00 each. 
New Seth Thomas eleven jewelled clocks at 
$30.00. Send check or money order. Will 
ship express collect. Money back guarantee. 
Sorry no C.O.D.’s. J. B. Crawford, Inc., 157 
Federal St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


PROSPERITY ANALYSIS—If you want success, 
wealth & happiness, write me sending day, 
month and year born with $2.00—your 
whole life can be changed. Danny Davis, 
Gen. Del., Miami, Fla. 


THE SPORTSMAN PARADISE. Avoid heat and 
cold. Buy a recreation home. Utilities avail- 
able. Airplane landing field under construc- 
tion. Business and residence. Ocean View 
lots and acreage reasonable. J. C. Plankin- 
ton, Wakonda Beach, Waldport, Oregon. 


SWAP Taylorcraft Coupe, Cont. A-40, li- 
censed, for °46, °47 automobile. Howard 
Pidgeon, Wilmington, Ohio, R4. 


Independent Agency Division 
Room 1203, 250 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York. 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
details of your spare time profit plan. 
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stand- 
ard typewriters, Remington- -Royal- Under- 
wood-L. C. Smith-Woodstock. Webers’, Box 
1008, Canton, Ohio. 


WEATHER INSTRUMENTS: Thermometers, ba- 
rometers, rain gages, wind devices. Weather 
Associates, 401 N. Broad Street, Phila. 8. 


HELP WANTED 


JOBS: Pilots, instructors, mechanics, . engi- 
neers. Write to Aviation Employment Serv- 
ice, Box 7, Adams, Mass. Trial registration, 
$1.00—brings list of positions. 


TYPEWRITER Repairing instructions, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EX- AIRLINE TRANSPORT CAPTAIN desires posi- 
tion as pilot for company or executive. 
Transport, instrument and instructor rat- 
ings. Plenty of two- and four-engine time. 
Some engineering experience. Wholesale and 


retail credit and finance business _back- 


ground. Any location. Write R. C. Smith, 
Box 216, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 


EX NAVY OFFICER has private license, is com- 
pleting course for commercial license, wants 
flying job with a future. Single, 22, sober. 
College background, excellent references 
secured. All offers will be answerd. John 
V. Holden, 119-27 145 St., South Ozone 
Park, New York. 


FORMER ARMY PILOT—Airline ocean exp. 
(C-47s). Engineering Maint. Test Work in 
all types. Now employed as pilot; desire 
change to position with future for a reli- 
able, presentable, and industrious pilot. 21, 
single, free to travel, new car. 1500 diversi- 
fied hours, 1200 cert.; comm. single & multi 
land, Flight Instructor, 4 AAF Instrument 
Ratings, R-T license. Starting salary sec- 
ondary. Interested in security and advance- 
ment commensurate with ability. SKY- 
WAYS, Box #119. 


FORMER ARMY PILOT, SALESMAN with twin- 
engine Cessna desires position with indi- 
vidual or organization full or part time. 
What do you have to offer? Robert Lene, 
142 llth St., Silvis, [linois. 


LICENSED A&E 31, veteran, married. 4% yrs. 
experience on small; medium, and large air- 
craft. Desires position with airline, repair 
station or fixed base operator. George W. 
Cline, 12 “A” St., Fairfield, Ohio. 


WANTED—Any position with airline. Area 
Hawaii, Jamaica, So. Calif. Experience 20 
yrs. naval weather. Age 45, wife, son 10. Can 
accept within 6 mo. Address Weather Man, 
Box W, Elks Club, Honolulu, T. H. 


SPARE TIME? 


Subscription selling is easy, 
pleasant and profitable, and 
offers you an opportunity to 
build a year ‘round spare 


time business of your own. 


Don't let your income stay 
grounded—take-off now! This 
coupon will bring you com- 
plete details. 


Where To Fly 


(Continued from page 50) 


spots. Query Monarch Air Lines, Inc., Staple? 
ton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado for more de 
tailed data. A eharter service based at Dur 
ango Municipal Airport, La Plata Flyin 
Service is available for flights into or out o 
this sportsman’s haven. A letter to them “a 
bring you info regarding their service. 

Out of Lamar, Colorado, charter flights 
are available via Arkansas Valley Aviation; 
Co., Lamar Municipal Airport. Well stocked} 
geese, duck and pheasant areas come within! 
this company’ s range of operation. 

If its skiing the sportsman wants, there’ 
none better than that at Aspen or Steamboat) 
Springs, Colorado. There are landing facili-, 
ties at Aspen, but they’re not too good in 
wintertime. A letter to Longmont Flying: 
Service, Municipal Airport, Longmont, Col- 
orado, will brief you regarding Aspen. 


| 
Personal Pilot Information:— 
| 


Sky-Ranch Airport (Denver) —(Cl. 3) El. 
5478 feet: 3 gravel flight strips, N/S; E/W;. 

NW/SE. Navigation facilities: boundary dat 
markers. Flood and obstruction lights. Run-. 
ways marked. Wind cone, tee and tetra-) 
hedron. Hangar, control tower, major repairs;, 
73, 80,91 Octane fuel. Storage. Station wagons: 
to Denver, 12.6 miles E. (Denver Chart). | 
; 
Durango Airport—(Cl. 2) El. 6875 feet;) 
earth-bladed strip, NNE/SSW. Wind cone. 
Obstructions: Mountains — E, NNE, W;) 
Buildings—SSW. 8 hangars; major repairs; 
80 “Octane gas; Storage. Day and night 
service. Taxi service to Durango, 1.5 miles 


NE. (Trinidad Chart). 


Granby Airport—/(Cl. 1) El. 8200 feet; turf 
strip, E/W; Navigation facilities: boundary) 
day markers. Wind Cone. Obstructions: T ele- 
phone lines—E. Hangar; 73 and 83 Octane 
fuel. Day service. Private car to Granby, 1 
mile ENE. (Cheyenne Chart). 


Mecker Ranch Field (Gunnison) —(Cl. 
2); El. 8500 feet; gravel and sod strip, 
NW/SE. Obstructions: Buildings—S, Moun- 
tains—SE, SSW. Telephone service. No other 
aata available. (Denver Chart). | 
Craig Municipal Airport—(Cl. 1) El. 6300 
feet; gravel strip E/W; 2 bare strips ENE/ 
WSW, NW/SE; Navigation facilities: boun- 
dary day markers. Wind cone and tee. Ob- 
structions: Trees—E, EW, SW, N; Pole 
line—S. Hangar: major repairs; 73, 80 Oc- 
tane gas; Storage; Day Service. Private car 
to town, 1.8 miles SE. (Cheyenne Chart). 


Rifle Airport—(Cl. 2) El. 5400 feet; sand, 
earth and sod strip, E/W; sand, clay and 
loam strip NW/SE; Wind cone. Obstruc- 
tions: Tele. lines—E, Hill—SW. 73 Octane 
gas. Car to town. 3 miles E. (Denver Chart). 


Salida Municipal Airport—(Cl. 1) El. 7500 
feet; 4 clay and gravel strips, E/W, WNW / 
ESE, WSW/ENE, SW/NE. Obstructions: 
Trees—W, WNW; Trees and buildings—E, 
ESE; Telephone polep—W, WNW. Hangar. 
(Continued on page 80) 


SKYWAYS 


hir-Minded Executive 


(Continued from page 52) 


said, “this is the only way to cover meetings 
icross the nation. We did as much in three 
lays as we would have done in a month or 
wo by regular transportation.” 

Three planes (two Beechcrafts and a Lode- 
star) are operated on a seven-day, night-and- 
day basis, by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company in Akron, Ohio, for its ranking 
sxecutives. Since inauguration of the execu- 
five service in mid-1944, the Goodyear rec- 
prds show that the planes have traveled 
350,000 miles without accident. 

As in other companies which own execu- 
tive planes, Goodyear permits no compro- 
mise with safety factors. Pilots have first, 
last and only say whether a scheduled flight 
shall be made. While airline flight and 
maintenance procedures are followed, can- 
cellation or delay of scheduled trips due to 
weather or mechanical difficulties has been 
far less than one per cent. 

Goodyear’s flight operations has a staff of 
six experienced pilots, one of them a World 
War II Marine Corps Ace who shot down 
20 Jap planes, and an operation and main- 
tenance personnel of eight. Four pilots are 
kept on duty and two on stand-by status at 
all times. 

_ Goodyear decided to purchase its first ex- 
ecutive plane during the war when train and 
flight spaces on. commercial lines were-at a 


premium and hisher priorities were likely- to” 


leave anyone stranded in the midst of ‘his 
travels. Begun as an experiment; ‘the -execu- 
tive flight service’ soon proved its worth -in 
carrying officials on trips to Goodyear’s 20 
plants in 12 different states and its four 
plants in Canada and Mexico. 

“Here’s an example,” says E. J. Thomas, 
Goodyear president. “We have important 
manufacturing operations in the Southwest 
and California—tires, synthetic rubber, cot- 
ton and pre-fabricated housing. We can fly 
to Phoenix in nine or 10 hours, transact our 
business, perhaps go on to the Coast, and 
still be back in Akron in less time than 
formerly required to travel one way. 

“We are able to get more work done by 
cutting down on traveling time. Also, most 
business problems have several phases; man- 
ufacturing, sales, engineering, finance. The 
seating capacity of our planes enables us 
to take enough men along to survey problems 
from all angles, discuss the program on the 
way and the conclusions on the return trip. 

“Goodyear has always been a large user 
of trains and airliners and will always be; 


but sometimes I wonder how we were able 
to operate before we got our own ships.” 

Not long ago a prominent businessman 
said, “I like the executive plane. It gets me 
places in.a hurry and it gets me back to my 
office in a hurry. I get more things done. Now 
if it only had q telephone so I could talk to 
my office or plants when I’m in the sky, I 
could get a lot more done.” 

And within the next year or so that execu- 
tive, and a lot more, are going to have their 
telephones—and get more things done. 

A plane-to-ground telephone service has 
been installed by the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del., in its Lodestar 
plane—and other companies are watching the 
tests with keen interest. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation, developers 
of the system, points out that “this new 
form of airground telephone communications 
will open a new field of dependable and 
efficient voice contact from executive and 
private planes, while in flight, to practically 
any point having telephone service.” 

The working principle behind it is gearing 
airborne radio to frequencies used in ship- 
to-shore communication service maintained 
by telephone companies. The plane will call 
the ship-to-shore station through which calls 
will be transmitted to central telephone of- 
fices from where they will be relayed to 
other ground telephones using the conven- 
tional long-distance system. 

The late President Roosevelt found his 
specially. equipped ‘executive plane ~a. great 


_aid:in -getting. about the. world during -the 
war—and~ President Truman is giving his- 


private plane-plenty- of use, too: Douglas is 


at present building, in great secrecy, a presi- — 


dential plane which is reported to be just 
about the last word in sky transportation. 

The highroad of the skies is one of the 
main roads for business these days. 

The private railway cars of the nation’s 
great gather dust and rust. Yet it seems only 
yesterday that nearly every small boy who 
lived near a railroad dreamed of someday 
owning his own private rail car. 

I was thinking of this boyish dream the 
other day when I caught sight of a youngster 
standing just outside of the gate of our air- 
port where several companies have their 
private planes. 

“What are you doing, son?” I asked. 

“Just watching,” he said. “Because when I 
grow up and own the mill in town, I am 
going to have my own ship, too—but it 
won't be an airplane. No, sir, it will be a 
rocket ship all my own.” 

And I couldn’t help saying, “I guess you’re 
right, sonny.” +r 


SERVICE, 


PHELPS 


CUSHING, 


SKYWAYS PICTURE CREDITS 


COVER—This is the popular North American 
Navion, a four-place plane that is enjoying popu- 
larity with the flying sportsmen of todav. It is all 
metal, has a 500-mile range and speed of 150 mph. 


Following list gives source of SKYWAYS’ pictures 
14—-MARTIN & KELMAN; 18, 19, 20—-RAILROAD MAGAZINE, 
GOODYEAR, UNION OIL, HERCULES POWDER CO., LEVER BROS.; 
21*—s. w. LocK; 22, 23—-JAMES MONTAGNES; 24, 25, 26— 
NATIONAL 
ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE FROM CANADIAN 
INFORMATION SERVICE; 27, 28, 29—ross-PIX; 30, 31— 
FAIRCHILD, CESSNA, C. B. COLBY; 34—-AERONCA; 35—-CHARLES 
CUSHING; 36, 37—-PANDA, MARTIN & KELMAN}; 
38—-cLYDE ORMOND, HAMILTON WRIGHT PHOTOS-LONG-NFB; 
41—MAINE 
FAIRCHILD; 42 
80—RUDY ARNOLD. 


FILM BOARD FROM CANADIAN INFORM ATION 


CHARLES PHELPS 
UNDERWOOD; 


DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
UNDERWOOD AND 


MAY 1947 


Brand New 


GENUINE. 
SHERRILL 


Liquid-Type 
Illuminated 


AVIATION 
COMPASS 


WITH HEELING CORRECTOR 


Nationally Advertised at $47.50 


ONLY $ | 7» EACH 


(Limited Government—Released Loft) 


Don't miss this golden opportunity to 
get a genuine. brand-new $47.50 Sherrill 
Compass, Model M-6, at a fraction of its 
original cost. Up-to-date, precision built, 
with latest features, including quadrantal, 
semi-circular and vertical correction for 
accurate compensation at all times. 
Limited government surplus release makes 
sensational $17.95 price possible. We 
pay postage. Send check or money order. 


ACT FAST—WHILE THEY LAST! 


Adjustable course 
indicator. y 
g@ 
Dependable no-glare ( 
illumination. with each com- 
Finger-tip compensators. pass — 40-page offi- 
No deviation card needed. cial Ordnance in- 
Eye level mounting—easy struction manual. 


pee ra Handy plastic -dial 
earn BO deviation calculator. 


Sturay molded plastic case. 
Weight oniy 2!/2 pounds. 


PERRY PRODUCTS 


Dept. 1C, 112 E. Walton, Chicago 11, Ill. 


FLIGHT ENGINEERS COURSE 


Announcement 


Our Aeronautical Training Division announces its 
first class for Flight Engineers beginning April 
7th. The purpose of this course is two-fold; first 
to prepare qualified applicants for the new 
Civil Aeronautics Board Flight Engineer License 
Test. Second, to give the theoretical training 
needed to carry on practical work of the Flight 
Engineer, such as will be expected by the 
Agencies seeking his services. This class will have 
the. advantage of the experienced personnel and 
teaching staff of the Pan-American Navigation 
Service. 

Chief Instructor in charge of the Flight Engi- 
neers Division is E. J. Demas, B.Sc. and A.E.: 
flight engineer in foreign and U. S. service, and 
three Byrd Polar Expeditions; Asst. Chief Flight 
Engineer, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
Applicants desiring to enroll should make an 
early decision as the number to be accepted is 
limited. Address, Registrar, Flight Engineer Divi- 
sion. 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
12021 Ventura Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 


Agents: 
WAR ASSETS ADM. 
ENGINE 
PARTS ACCESSORIES 
JACOBS LM4B TIRES 
LYCOMING R680 PROPS & PARTS 
RANGER 6-440-C INSTRUMENTS 


“< STARTERS—CARBURETORS 
Complete lists furnished on request 
Dept. SK, 723 Sonora Ave., Glendale, Calif. 


PUA-PART Sine 


ELECTRONIC ALTIMETER only 575° 


Brand new APNI 14 tube electronic altimeter in 
original govt. export packing. This famous 18x9x7 
unit, which weighs only 25 Ibs. without plugs or 
cables, cost the govt. $2000.00, and includes a 
transmitter, a receiver, all tubes, an altitude 
meter, an altitude limit switch, and two easily 
installed 11” antennas. A 28 volt dynamotor is 
included which can be changed for other air- 
craft supply voltages if necessary. Working on 
the radar principle, the receiver measures the 
absolute altitude from 3 feet to 4000 feet with 
precision enough for blind landings. The altitude 
limit switch gives an alarm if the plane's height 
varies by more than 25 feet from a preadjusted 
value. Another outstanding feature is that con- 
nections are provided to control an electronic 
automatic pilot. 

Send for our aircraft radio equipment catalog. 

BUFFALO RADIO SUPPLY 


219-221 Gene-ee St Buffalo 3. N. Y., Dept. S 


Pilots . . . Don't Miss 


"Try Beach Landings" 


by William A. Price 


Here's a_ pilot who 
offers tips on how to 
have fun with your 
light plane this summer 
. . . go on a flying 


beach party! 
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Where to Fly 
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Private car to town, 4 miles W. (Denver 
Chart). 


Steamboat Springs—(Cl. 1) El. 6700 feet; 
2 clay, loam and sod strips, NNE/SSW, 
NW/SE. Obstructions: Houses—NE; Ridge 
—SW; Hills—N, E, S. Private car to town, 
2.3 miles NNW. (Cheyenne Chart). 


Kelsey Field (Lamar)—/(Ci. 2) El. 3673 
feet; 3 earth and sod strips, N/S, E/W, 
NE/SW; Navigation facilities: rotating bea- 
con, course, boundary, range and obstruction 
lights; boundary day markers. Name on 
hangar; circle on field. Lighted wind cone. 
Hangar, weather bureau; 73 Octane gas; 
Storage; Day service. (Denver Chart). 


Delaware 


The state of Delaware may be small in 
size but its variety of outdoor activities 
makes it a big state to sportsmen. At 
Lewes, Delaware, the angler enjoys fish- 
ing for sea bass, croakers, rock, trout, 
flounder and blues in the Indian River Inlet. 
Sailboats and cruisers are available for hire, 
too. In the hunting category, Sussex County 
with its game birds, fox hunting, trapping, 
rabbits and squirrels provides the flying 
sportsman plenty of chance to bag whatever 
he’s partial to. Aircrafters, Inc., operating 
out of Rehoboth Airport, will fly you to any 
of a dozen good hunting and fishing locations. 

Airline travelers, coming by way of Wash- 
ington on TWA, American, Eastern, United, 
PCA or Colonial, will be ferried to Rehoboth 
by Aircrafters at a reasonable charter rate. 
Contact Aircrafters for additional data. 
Hotels and rooming houses are available. 


Personal Pilot Information:— 


Rehoboth Aircrafters Airport—(Cl. 2) 
El. 10 feet; 5 sod flight strips, N/S, ENE/ 
WSW, E/W NW/SE, WNW/ESE. Wind 
cone. Obstructions: Trees—SE, N, NE; Pole 
line—W; Buildings—SW, NW. 3 hangars; 
weather bureau; major repairs. 80, 91 Oc- 
tane fuel; Storage; Day service. Bus or taxi 
to town, 2.5 miles W. (Washington Chart). 


AIR TRAVEL—From forest trail (Canada 
Famme with two moose and a fawn for display in New York’s Grand Central Palace 


Illinois 


The city of Chicago might well be called 


the gateway to the fertile hunting and fish- | 


ing grounds of the Northwest. Sportsmen 
arriving in Chicago via United, Eastern, 
Chicago & Southern, PCA, American, TWA, 
Northwest and Delta Airlines can be flown 
by charter services to the north woods of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Ca- 
nada’s Ontario where true stories of fishing 
and hunting read more like John Bunyan 
tales. Trans-American Airlines, a non-sched- 
uled air carrier operating out of Chicago, 
are specialists in flying sportsmen to these 
well-known hunting and fishing areas. If you 
want more detailed information or an aerial 
hunting or fishing trip planned for you, write 
Trans-American Airlines, 224 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. If its angling 
for the big ones that you like—muskies, bass, 
etc., Consumers Airlines, Inc., operating out 
of Champaign, Illinois, will fly you to Rhin- 
lander, Wisconsin, where the big ones are 
the rule not the exception. Good hotels and 
lodges are available here at reasonable cost. 
Another spot is Kenora, Canada, a muskie, 
bass and trout fishing paradise. In the fall 
season, hunters fly to Kenora for moose, deer, 
bear, elk and wildcat hunting. Also on the 
“route” of Consumers Airlines, Inc., is 
Canova (near Mitchell), S. Dakota. The Ca- 
nova Hunting Lodge offers excellent facilities. 


Personal Pilot Information:— 


Rhinelander (Wis.) Municipal Airport 
—(Cl. 2) El. 1598 feet; 2 turf strips, NE/ 
SW and NW/SE. Navigation facilities: boun- 
dary day markers. Wind cone. Obstructions: 
Bank—NE; Trees—SE, SW, NW. Hangar, 
80 Octane gas; Storage. Taxi or private car 
to city, 2 miles W. (Green Bay Chart). 


Rhinelander Seaplane Anchorage—On 
city waterfront in Boom Lake.—El. 1525 
feet. Servicing from airport (above). 


Anderson Airport (Mitchell, S. Dak.) 
—(Cl. 2) El. 1293 feet; 3 turf strips: N/S, 
ENE/WSW, NW/SE. Wind cone. Obstruc- 
tions: Poles—SE, NW, SW, S, N; Trees— 
SE, SW. 3 hangars; Major repairs; 80 Oc- 
tane gas, Storage, 24-hr. service. Lunchroom 
on field. Taxi service to city, 2.7 miles W. 
(Sioux City Chart). 


to air trail came Joe and Morris La 
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